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GERMAN NATIONALISM AGAIN 


FTER the remarkable outburst of nationalistic speeches and 
actions in Western Germany in the past week it is neces- 
sary to assess with extreme care just what difference they 
have made. The first point to remark, in the context of 

Western policy towards Germany, is not that nationalism exists. 
It never ceased to exist even at the nadir of exhaustion and self- 
abasement after the war, and neither did the need for continuous 
vigilance to prevent it from becoming dangerous again. What 
matters is the way in which it manifests itself at this moment. What 
we have had is first of all a phase of excitement over the future 
of the Saar, coinciding with the recent visit of M. Schuman, the 
French Foreign Minister, to Dr. Adenauer, the Federal Chancellor. 
Although the claims made by Dr. Adenauer himself concerning the 
German interest in the Saar mines did something to touch off this 
explosion there is little ground for concluding that it was deliberately 
done. A suppressed and non-official German sentiment came to the 
surface, that was all. It will not settle anything in the Saar. The 
conventions held at Kassel-and Bad Homburg at the week-end, in 
favour respectively of the promotion of a German Reich Party of 
a pronounced right wing character, and of a unified Germany, do not 
reveal any new factors, and the nearest approach they had to any 
Official significance was the presence at Kassel of Herr Franz 
Richter, a Right-Wing member of the Bundestag. 

But the speech made by Dr. Dehler at Hamburg, in which, it 
was alleged, he charged France with a share of blame for the 
1914 war and the rise of Hitler, and the publication by Herr Kaiser 
of a memorandum suggesting that the Saar should be incorporated 
in the West German Republic as a twelfth Land are another matter, 
for Dr. Dehler is the Minister of Justice and Herr Kaiser is the 
Minister for All-German affairs. There is no doubt whatever 
that when members of the Federal Cabinet make public statements 
they must be much more careful. Dr. Adenauer has dissociated 
himself from both of these indiscretions, but it is a significant 
comment on both constitutional arrangements of the Federal 
Republic and the Chancellor’s personal control of his colleagues 
that such demonstrations of Cabinet disunity can take place at all. 
Yet if Dr. Adenauer cannot guide Germans along the road of 


co-operation with Western Europe and away from extreme 


nationalism—and he again pledged himself to do this on Tuesday— 
then it is difficult to see who can. Consequently he must be givea 
every possible support. But his task becomes harder every day. 
The events of the past week have not split Germany off from 
France and Western Europe. They could not do that at this time. 
Nevertheless, since we are concerned now not with the thick end 
of the wedge but with the thin end, it would be foolish to ignore 
the slight fissure that has already been made. 


Berlin Danger Unchanged 

The American requisitioning of the Reichsbahn building in west 
Berlin is already being referred to in this country as a mistake. It 
was only a mistake in the sense that the move was made without 
due preparation, and consequently had to be retracted in order 
to prevent the Russians from visiting their displeasure on the people 
of Berlin. It still remains true that if the hundreds of idle offices 
in this Russian enclave in the American sector could be put to good 
use the change would benefit the city. To the extent that it would 
represent a forcing back of Russian influence it would benefit 
Germany and the whole of Europe. The trouble with the Berlin 
situation is that it has not changed since the Paris agreement was 
signed after the lifting of the blockade last May. And it is not 
the kind of situation which can safely be left alone. The Russians 
still have too many weapons in their hands. In less than a week, 
on the single excuse that they did not like the American action in 
taking over the Reichsbahn building, they reduced the services on 
the Berlin district railway, began to threaten the long-distance ser- 
vices, held up the flow of road traffic at Helmstedt, and let loose 
a flood of lying propaganda to the effect that the Americans were 
sabotaging the efforts of the people of Berlin. All these were, of 
course, deliberate Russian actions for which they must take full 
blame and for which there would have been no genuine excuse 
even if the original American move had been utterly wrong—which 
it was not. So long as such moves are possible there can be no 
stability in Germany. And they will remain possible until it is 
realised that the defeat of the Berlin blockade was only the first 
Russian encroachment— 


move to reduce the constant menace of 


not the last. 
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Groundnuts Again 


Once more the administrators of the groundnuts scheme have 
proved impossible to work with. The decision by one of the three 
big contractors engaged by the Overseas Food Corporation, Taylor 
Woodrow Ltd., to ask for a release from their contract, is based on 
the same fundamental discontent which has already Iéd to the 
resignation of many of the ablest individuals connected with the 
scheme. The trouble is not simply that this firm disagrees radically 
with the way in which the Corporation is putting its plans into 
action, but equally that the machinery for getting its views an 
adequate hearing seems non-existent, All this amounts to the by now 
familiar charge of a lack of confidence, felt, it is alleged, by all 
ranks of the firm's employees. Once again this lack of confidence 
is coupled with faith in the essential value and ultimate success of 
the groundnuts scheme—a faith which, of course, only makes the 
immediate disillusion more bitter. It must now be perfectly plain 
to everybody that the malaise which afflicts the groundnuts scheme 
is not one that can be solved by reassuring Ministerial statements, 
or even by rain. It is much more a crisis of morale than of plan- 
ning, and therefore primarily concerns men and not methods. Taylor 
Woodrow make the serious charge that they were unable to obtain 
an interview with the chairman of the Corporation, Sir Leslie 
Plummer, to urge their point of view. There may be a convincing 
answer to this charge, though the first official reaction to the rupture 
of the contract has been typically ungracious. The evidence seems, 
however, to confirm the previous belief that the first step towards 
a restoration of confidence in the groundnuts scheme must be the 
elimination of Sir Leslie Plummer. 


America and Spain 


It seems clear that the United States has now fully determined to 
resume full diplomatic relations with Spain, a decision which reveals 
her as further advanced along the path of good sense than this 
country. The withdrawal of ambassadors was effected as the result 
of a slightly emotional recommendation of the United Nations 
Assembly in 1946. A recommendation is not technically binding, 
but it has considerable moral force, though many United Nations 
members have in spite of it resumed relations with Spain since 1946. 
It appears now that the proprieties will be observed, that the United 
States will propose at the next Assembly in September that the 
1946 resolution be rescinded, that many other States, including, it 
may be hoped, Great Britain, will support her, and that there will 
once more be a full Diplomatic Corps at Madrid. It may have been 
genuinely thought that the 1946 resolution would cause General 
Franco's régime to totter. Actually it has had no effect whatever, 
except to rally to Franco to some extent a national opinion which 
takes foreign censoriousness very ill. And the illogicality of main- 
taining full diplomatic relations with the totalitarian States in 
Eastern Europe and withholding it from Spain is too blatant for 
comment. It looks, fortunately, as if the good sense of the United 
States will beget corresponding good sense elsewhere. 


Set-Back in Seattle 

When the city of Seattle, in the State of Washington, invited 
tenders for six power-transformers it was presumably not asking 
manufacturers to waste their time. There was also a presumption 
that no tender would be rejected by means of some trick of sharp 
practice, provided it fulfilled the true requirements of the city 
authorities. This being so the Ferranti company, which submitted 
the lowest tender, and English Electric, whose tender was also well 
below that of the nearest American competitor, had some ground 
for complaint when their bids were rejected by the city’s purchasing 
agent. In the case of Ferranti the rejection was doubly hard, since 
the reason given for it was that certain requirements of the specifi- 
cation had not been met, whereas in fact an undertaking had been 
given to satisfy those requirements. But if all considerations of 
justice, economy and common sense are put aside, if it is forgotten 
that the United States Government constantly urges Americans to 
import more goods, and if it is also forgotten that the absence 
of a “ Buy American” clause in this particular case constituted a 
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positive soliciting of foreign tenders, it is still just possible to 
concede that the city of Seattle has a right to waste some $200,000 
of its own money, if it wants to, by giving the contract to an 
American firm. Even the loud complaints of the local taxpayers 
and of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce at this waste may be 
shut out. But when the Economic Co-operation Administration, 
whose chief Mr. Paul Hoffman is among the more prominent 
advocates of imports from Europe, actually takes it upon itself 
to try to persuade Ferranti that there were good reasons for the 
rejection, fortitude must become a Iutle strained. These “ good 
reasons,” in which the city’s purchasing agent has been particularly 
fertile, range from the lame to the bizarre, and include the objection 
that there might be a war and the transformers might be lost at 
sea. It is true of course. It is also true that the citizens of Seattle 
might decide that they prefer candles to electricity after all. But if 
Ferranti are willing to take the risk it is arguable that the city’s 
purchasing agent might too. 


The Hydrogen Bomb 


The realities of the capacity of the atomic bomb, as demonstrated 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, are almost relegated to insignificance 
compared with the inconceivable possibilities of the hydrogen bomb 
which American scientists now claim to be able to construct. Russian 
scientists have not advanced the same claim, but no one can be 
sure that they are not in a position to. President Truman in par- 
ticular cannot be sure ; and on him rests the appalling responsibility 
of deciding whether to direct his atomic scientists to proceed with 
this immeasurable menace to civilisation: to hold his hand in the 
hope that Russia is incapable of producing a hydrogen bomb ; or 
to make one more attempt to reach agreement with Russia on the 
prohibition of atomic warfare and the establishment of some 
effective control of the application of atomic energy. The 
natural and sane method is, of course, the third, but it is 
here that despair settles on the minds of all reasonable and 
humane men. To every constructive suggestion in every 
sphere except that of the purely technical and subsidiary Russia 
has nothing but an uncompromising negaiive to ofler. The con- 
science of America is profoundly moved at the idea of the 
construction by the United States of a weapon more potent in its 
deadliness, than men have hitherto dreamed of. To bring it into 
being without one more attempt at a guarantee that no one shall 
ever bring it into being anywhere would be indefensible. Mr. 
Truman seems likely to come to that conclusion. The method to 
be pursued must be carefully considered, but the usual interminable 
discussion is not to be tolerated. The position is too serious for that. 


Verdict Against Hiss 

The remarkable case against Mr. Alger Hiss, the former State 
Department official at Washington, and one of President Roosevelt's 
advisers at the Yalta Conference, was marked by such confident, 
and often convincing, cross-swearing that what is remarkable is not 
that the jury at last year’s trial failed to agree, but that the jury 
at this year’s re-trial succeeded in agreeing. Hiss was sentenced on 
Wednesday to five years’ imprisonment on two charges of perjury— 
one the denial that he had passed confidential documents to a Com- 
munist courier as long ago as 1938, the other the denial that he 
had ever seen the chief witness against him, Whitaker Chambers in 
the relevant period—the two sentences to run concurrently; but 
the end is not yet, for Hiss has appealed. No one who has fol- 
lowed the two trials can be satisfied with the verdict ; but no one, 
probably, would be satisfied if Hiss had been acquitted ; the Scottish 
finding of “ Not Proven” might have fitted better here. Whitaker 
Chambers, on whose testimony practically the whole case against 
Hiss rested, is a self-confessed traitor and perjurer, but the jury 
decided that this time he was speaking the truth, and an inanimate 
object, the typewriter which at one time belonged to Hiss, and on 
which the incriminating documents were typed, told heavily against 
the defendant. Politics are unfortunately mixed up with the affair, 
for Hiss stood fairly close to the Administration, and the verdict 
leaves Republicans triumphant 
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ELECTION NOTES 


N the dispute between Conservatives and Liberals about the right 

of the latter to exclusive use of the name they have always been 

known by, common justice as well as common sense appears 
to be with the Liberals. In spite of all gradations, the terms 
Socialist, Conservative and Liberal mean something definite, and 
nothing is to be gained by mixing them up. The case for preserving 
the separate identity of the National Liberals is very thin. Much 
as they merit respect, particularly the small band of them in the 
House of Commons, the difference between them and an average 
Conservative, certainly a Left-wing Conservative, is quite invisible 
to the naked eye. It is difficult to remember a single case (probably 
because there is not a single case) in which they have voted in any 
but the Conservative lobby. Their individuality as a party is due to 
history, not to doctrine, and it is getting rather ancient history now. 
As for the Independent Liberals, they have a strong case against 
the authors of the Conservative-Liberal or Liberal-Conservative 
label, and Mr. Clement Davies in his letter to Mr. Churchill makes 
itwell. There is only one reservation Local option in such matters 
must be recognised. If there are cases—it is not quite clear whether 
there are—where the local Liberals definitely and officially, through 
their established organisation, decide to make common cause with the 
Conservatives, then in that constifuency the adoption of a name 
denoting the alliance would seem reasonable. Liberal headquarters 
would presumably concede that. 

* * * . 

The reference, in Mr. Churchill’s reply to Mr. Clement Davies, to 
“the six or seven members you may have in the new Parliament ” 
is just a little more than a good-humoured hit. About six represents 
the Conservatives’ and Socialists’ estimate of the Liberal strength 
in the new House ; the Liberals’ own estimate, needless to say, is 
very different. The number six is based on the assumption 
probably wrong—that the Liberals will win no new seats. They 
at present hold ten, but one is a University constituency (Welsh), 
which disappears. Of the other nine members, two seem certain 
to be defeated, and at least two others will have the fight of their 
lives On this basis six seems about the likely figure. But the 
basis itself is very questionable. There is no reason at all why 
the Liberals should not win a few new seats. The return of Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, in particular, for Caithness and Sutherland seems 
probable. 

* * * * 

A suggestion here last week that all the industries threatened with 
nationalisation, except Messrs. Tate & Lyle, had (as a result of Mr. 
Morrison’s menaces) covered up their posters and toned down their 
campaigns appears to have gone a little beyond the facts. The 
Iron and Steel Federation at any rate is continuing its campaign in 
more ways than one, and has no idea of lowering its by no means 
tattered flag on a far from stricken field. Nor, it would seem, has 
effective defensive strategy been abandoned in other quarters. All 
things considered, the odds against further nationalisation look 
longer than they have for some time. 

* x * * 


“ Britons who flatter themselves that the General Election is going 
to bring us the biggest invasion of American newspaper men since 
the Normandy D-day are likely to be disillusioned.”—News 
Chronicle, January 20th. 

“ All foreign correspondents seem agreed that there has never 
been such a demand from their home offices for news about a 
General Election here.’—Manchester Guardian, January 20th. 

“The expected rush of newspapermen and radio commentators 
from all over the world to cover the General Election has begun. 
The American radio men are getting in first."—Daily Herald, 
January 20th. 

_ . * on 

What happens to the £150 forfeited deposits ? They go to the 
Treasury all of them. By the time the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has secured them all at the end of February he ought to be in a 
Position to reduce the income-tax. 


Sir Hartley Shawcross was talking on the middle class at Birken- 
head on Monday. “I suppose,” he said (with some reason), “I 
shall be accused of wooing them. But after all I belong to them. 
... In the long run the interests of the middle class are really tied 
more closely to the well-being of the mass of the people than to 
that of the wealthy and property-owning minority.” Well, who 
are this minority and how many of them are there? Sir Hartley 
gives a clear indication. He belongs to the middle-class. The 
wealthy minority, therefore, must consist of people wealthier than 
he is. Sir Hartley's official income is £10,000 a year, and no doubt 
he has private means. But let it go at £10,000. How many people 
are there in the country with incomes larger than that? The 
Annual Abstract of Statistics supplies the answer. There are ten 
thousand, according to the latest figures, ten thousand out of a popu- 
lation of 50,000,000. Is that really worth gunning for—particularly 
since “ property-owning ” usually means not drawing money from 
property but spending money on it ? 


* * * * 


The appeal of Lord Hankey and nine other signatories for the 
formation of a Coalition Government would have been more oppor- 
tune if it could have been made, as originally intended, in the 
House of Lords before the Dissolution At this particular moment 
it can hope for scant response from the personalities most concerned. 
Both Labour and Conservative leaders have declared categorically 
that they will look at no such thing. That in itself is not a fatal 
obstacle. It is perfectly possible, as Sir Stafford Cripps knows, to 
insist that you will not do a thing and then do it. But unless the 
situation—which heaven forfend—gets so desperate that a com- 
pletely new start is imperative, the gulf between the parties will 
remain much too wide to be bridged. The Socialists cannot drop 
their nationalisation programme. The Conservatives cannot look 
at it. There is no room here for any sort of compromise—unless, 
once more, everything has to give way to an overwhelming menace. 


* * * * 


The straw-polls on the election, for what they are worth, are 
getting interesting. The Daily Express published the results of its 
own investigation on Monday. It gave the Conservatives 48 per 
cent. of the total vote (which is just about what Labour got in 
1945), Labour 42 per cent. and Liberals 9 per cent. The News 
Chronicle has still to issue its detailed figures, but it has mentioned 
that they show the Conservatives to have reduced their lead from 
4 per cent. to 24 per cent. Since the Express poll gave the Conser- 
vatives 54 per cent. of the total last October, against 48 per cent. 
now, both the Tory and the Liberal organs agree that Labour is 
pulling up. But a great deal may happen between now and February 
23rd. 

* * * * 

While the rival parties are at odds on most things they might 
strike accord on one—a ban on loud-speakers. No citizens should 
annoy other citizens unnecessarily, and loud-speakers are most 
accursedly annoying ; in the open-air, moreover, they usually make 
merely a confused and unintelligible noise. Brighton Labour Party 
has suggested a ban on them in Brighton, and all honour to it. 
Conservatives can hardly afford to add support of cacophony to 
their programmes. 

* * * * 

“ Although the Labour Party held a majority in Parliament, many 
more people voted against them than for them. It could hardly be 
said therefore that the country gave a mandate for revolutionary 
changes.”—Mr. Alfred Edwards, M.P. (elected as Labour, standing 


as Conservative). 
* oe * oe 


After a controversy in its columns on sugar nationalisation 
between Lord Lyle and Mr. Michael Young, of the Labour Research 
Department, the News Chronicle states that it has received a large 
number of letters on the subject, roughly 3 to | in favour of 
* Mr. Cube.” Only a straw—but still 
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THE CONSERVATIVE CASE 


HE Conservatives have undeniably got away to a good 

start. Mr. Churchill’s broadcast of last Saturday has 

been characterised as vague. That criticism will only 
hold if the speech is viewed in isolation. In fact it was the 
opening shot in a five weeks’ campaign, and the object here, 
as in the training of a racing-crew, is to work up by carefully 
studied stages to the perfection of fitness on the vital day. In 
confining himself to a general review of the situation, an expres- 
sion of conviction of the nation’s general soundness and its 
capacity to face crisis successfully, and an inspiring lead to his 
own party in particular, the Conservative leader showed sound 
generalship. He avoided mistakes which he might easily have 
made, and which some listeners were dreading. and he set the 
stage, as no doubt he meant to do, admirably for the party 
election manifesto which was issued on Wednesday. That docu- 
ment must, of course, be discussed in detail. As a whole it bears 
conspicuously the marks of competence and decision, two 
qualities which the nation needs to demand insistently from its 
leaders. A comparison with the Labour manifesto of the pre- 
vious week is altogether to the disadvantage of Labour. Paper 
programmes do not by themselves win elections, and should not. 
If they did Mr. Churchill would be justified in beginning to 
choose his Cabinet already, for just as the Labour document was 
well below expected form its Conservative counterpart is well 
above it. Altogether Conservatives are justified in being in 
better hea * than they have been for some time. 


No dou... the document has its imperfections. In a construc- 
live programme attacks on opponents are generally waste of 
space ; they are mostly conventional and can be taken as read. 
It is true that there is usually some case for turning an existing 
Government out; but what the electorate wants to know, and 
has a right to know, is where and how the rival party expects 
to do better. The constructive side of the programme is what 
matters, and the merit of this particular programme is that it 
faces the situation honestly and eschews tempting but imprudent 
promises. A new Government may make a fresh start, but not 
from a fresh starting-point. We are where we are, and from here 
the new Government, whether Labour or Conservative, must 
go forward, carrying on its back a legacy which there is no 
disclaiming. That manifestly limits the Conservatives’ freedom 
considerably. They may dislike controls and food subsidies and 
high taxation, but there can be no spectacular modifications in 
any of those fields, and it is to the credit of the authors of this 
programme that, when speaking of the possibility of cutting down 
Government expenditure by a twentieth or a tenth, they say 
plainly that the steps necessary may be unpopular and lend 
themselves to misrepresentation, but that the task must and will 
be faced. It is plain that unless the principle of the Welfare State 
is to be abandoned—and no Conservative worth quoting has ever 
hinted at abandoning it—Government expenditure must be 
relatively high. The fatal mistake on the Conservatives’ part 
would have been to promise at one and the same time higher 
benefits and lower taxation. 

That mistake has not been made. On taxation the Con- 
servatives are not as specific as might be desired, but as specific 
on the whole as the circumstances permit. The assertion that 


“in order to lower taxes and the high cost of living we must cut 
down Government spending” can be stigmatised as disingenu- 
ously non-committal, but a party that has been out of office for 
five years can hardly be expected to distinguish in detail 
between the essentia] and the superfluous in existing expen- 


diture. Economies here must be discovered, not predicted. 
Some broad fields of economy are indicated none the less. One 
is the abolition of bulk purchase, subject to the execution of 
existing contracts and to certain long-term arrangements for 
mutual benefit with Commonwealth countries. Another is some 
reduction of food subsidies, a proposal both sound and 
courageous, for nothing could lend itself more easily to un- 
scrupulous misrepresentation; the Labour manifesto has already 
proclaimed that “ a vote for the Tories is a vote for dearer food.” 
The essential vice of the food subsidies as they exist is that to 
an appreciable extent they go to persons who do not need them. 
The fact, for example, that the Government is proposing to do 
serious injustice to Lord Lyle in one field is no reason why, as 
solace, it should subsidise his food. He is well able to pay the 
economic price for his butter and tea. So are most readers of 
these pages. But a large section of the population is not, and 
the effect of rising prices in stimulating wage-demands might be 
serious. For that reason reduction of subsidies must be gradual 
and carefully watched, and compensated for, as the Conserva- 
tives propose (and the Liberals proposed before them), by higher 
pensions and other social benefits and larger family allowances, 
The object—that those who need such assistance as family 
allowances provide shall still get it, partly in that form and 
partly in others, but that those who do not shall not 
get it—is thoroughly sound, and useful economies should result. 
but the modifications will have to be carefully worked out, if 
possible with the co-operation of the trade unions. 

To hints that “ the Tories will slash social services ” the Con- 
servative manifesto provides a convincing reply. Such statements 
as “ we regard full employment as the first aim of a Conservative 
Government” and “we pledge ourselves to maintain and im- 
prove the Health Service ” are categorical ; so, in another field, 
are “ we shall bring Nationalisation to a full stop here and now” 
and “ we shall repeal the Iron and Steel Act before it can come 
into force.” Some of the nationalised industries it will be im- 
possible to denationalise, but the Conservatives are undoubtedly 
right in standing for a large degree of decentralisation in the coal 
industry and the railway system ; there is a welcome imaginative 
touch in the declaration that British Railways should be re- 
organised into a number of regional railway systems “ each with 
its own pride of identity”; to turn the spirit of emulation to 
advantage is always desirable. Another sphere in which pitfalls 
are avoided is in the discussion of controls. Here the difference 
between Labour and Conservatism is one simply of degree. 
Many controls are indispensable, and the Conservatives admit 
that fully. But their removal must be gradual, and no rash 
promises are made. That there is room for curtailment is un- 
questionable, and the manifesto makes a sound point when it 
asserts that “almost every incident of daily life is bound by 
controls which Parliament has had little chance to debate.” That 
theme might have been developed. In 1948 the number of 
Statutory Rules and Orders issued by different Ministers was 
2,858, and it is doubtful whether | per cent. of them were debated 
in Parliament. Many, admittedly, were of trifling, or only local, 
significance, but it is impossible to believe that there is not room 
for reduction and relaxation. 


The Conservative manifesto cannot be fully summarised here. 
On foreign and Commonwealth affairs it says what should, and 
might be expected to, be said, though it is, curiously enough, less 
definite than the Labour programme on colonies. In the field 
of housing free enterprise is to be restored as far as possible. 
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though with a limit on the size of houses to be constructed ; it 
js the worker who must be first served. More might have been 
said about defence, particularly in the light of the Liberals’ con- 
tention that a small professional army would be cheaper as well 
as more efficient than the present National Service force. But 
more important than all this is the spirit in which Conservatives 
face the campaign and, if they are called to it, the responsibility 
of office. They profess, like Labour, to be putting the nation 
before party, and declare that “ we shall not be the masters of 
the people but their servants ”—which may recall the Attorney- 
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General’s historic “ we are the masters now.” To Labour talk 
of the “ years of Tory misrule ” they can afford to be indifferent, 
provided, and only provided, they make it abundantly clear that 
as a party they have learned much from the years of travail, 
and that the Tories of 1950 are not the Tories of 1935. They 
must no more defend privilege than Labour does. They must 
stand for individual freedom as resolutely as Liberals do. They 
must campaign as actively for their ideals as the Communists. 
On those terms they can go to the country with well-justified 


confidence of success. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ERMAN Generals are having a thin time today, compared 

at least to their counterparts in the British or French or 
American armies. Two cases, one of which interests me 
particularly, are mentioned in Brigadier Desmond Young's singular 
readable volume on Rommel, which has attracted so much atten- 
tion this week. Brigadier Young speaks of General von Esebeck, 
“a quiet elderly man, living alone in a small bed-sitting-room 
on the top floor” and of General von Ravenstein, who between 
the wars (being out of military employment) had become head 
of a news agency in Duisburg till he was thrown out by the 
Nazis. After the Second War, in which he fought with Rommel 
in North Africa, he was captured, went as a prisoner of war 
to Canada, and now, according to Brigadier Young, is once again 
head of his news agency in Duisburg. I wonder if that is quite 
right. When I was in Duisburg last year I was introduced to 
the General, who, I understood, was working in some sort of clerical 
capacity at the Town Hall. The Black Watch, which is quartered 
in Duisburg, came across him and showed him some friendly 
courtesy, inviting him, I fancy, to dinner in the officers’ mess and 
to attend the regimental sports. He did not look as if life had been 


kindly to him. 
* * * * 


Being slightly claustrophobic myself, I am not disposed to 
regard lightly the warnings of those who foresee the confined 
space of the 1951 Exhibition hopelessly congested by the crowds 
who are being exhorted to attend it. This is obviously a serious 
matter. It might involve actual danger ; it might more easily involve 
almost intolerable discomfort. If the main concern of those who 
have got in is to get out as soon as possible, the effect will be 
deplorable ; and that might quite possibly happen. Various sugges- 
tions have been made for limiting entry. . People could be kept 
away by high prices; but that expedient could not be seriously 
entertained. The gates might ve shut when the place was getting 
over-full ; but that would be grossly unjust to persons who had come 
from a distance to attend the exhibition. Let me offer one con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem. Whatever happens, the 
fullest provision must be made for visitors from overseas. I suggest, 
therefore, that one day a week—and if necessary even two—should 
be set apart and widely advertised as Overseas Day, and on those 
days only visitors from overseas admitted. They would have to 
show their passports at the turnstiles. But what is most needed 
is an estimate of the number the Festival site will comfortably 
accommodate—and I emphasise accommodate. There were 73,000 
persons (plus 33) in a much more confined space at Twickenham 
last Saturday, but they were packed as visitors to the Exhibition 
can’t be. 

7 * * 

This week's report of the Select Committee on Estimates on the 
activities of the Arts Council shows once more how valuable a 
body the Select Committee is. Of the many features of its report 
one is of particular interest here, for I have repeatedly protested 
against the aegis of the Arts Council being thrown over plays like 
Tobacco Road and Streetcar Named Desire, which, thanks to that, 
are exempted from entertainments duty. On these subjects various 
members of the committee used language stronger than I have, and 
the committee finally recommended that “the Arts Council be not 
associated any longer with the remission of entertainments duty ” ; 


and that “general phrases such as ‘In association with the Arts 
Council of Great Britain’ should no longer be used.’ These are 
eminently sensible recommendations, and it can hardly be imagined 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will fail to comply with them. 


* * * * 


Textual criticism is always an engrossing occupation. I have 
been applying it to two reviews of the late Edward Stettinius’s 
Roosevelt and the Russians, by Malcolm Muggeridge in the Daily 
Telegraph and by Q. E. D. in Time and Tide. 

M. M. says: “The very naiveté of Mr. Stettinius’s presenta- 
tion may serve unintentionally to clarify some points which have 
hitherto been obscure.” Q. E. D. says: “ His account of what was 
said and done derives a certain documentary value from the very 
naiveté with which it is presented.” 

M. M. speaks of “. his reaching the astonishing conclusion 
that at Yalta the Russians made more concessions than the Anglo 
Americans, and that it was because Stalin came in for criticism 
in the Politbureau on this account that Soviet policy was subse- 
quently modified.” Q. E. D. says: “ He appears to have been con- 
vinced that at Yalta the Russians made more concessions than the 
British and the Americans, and that because of this Stalin came in 
for criticism in the Politbureau, and was thereby induced to modify 
his foreign policy.” 

M. M. says: “ Mr. Stettinius, who died last year, succeeded Cordell 
Hull as Secretary of State in November 1944. His appointment was 
generally considered to indicate a determination on President 
Roosevelt's part to handle foreign affairs himself.” Q. E. D. refers to 
“.. . the late Edward Stettinius, who succeeded Mr. Cordell Hull 
as Secretary of State in November, 1944. By that time Roosevelt 
had decided to take the conduct of American foreign policy into 
his own hands entirely.” 

Mr. Muggeridge, I should surmise, agrees as wholeheartedly with 
Q. E. D. as Q. E. D. agrees with Mr. Muggeridge. 


* * « . 


The exorcism of a ghost by a Bristol clergyman on Tuesday “ in 
conformity with the rites of the Church of England” may or may 
not have deleterious effects on the ghost—that remains to be dis- 
closed—but it recalls the exercise of slightly different powers by 
a personage rather higher in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Mr. J. G. 
Lockhart, in his recent Life of Cosmo Lang, relates how Dr. Lang, 
when Archbishop of York, was told by a friend of a beautiful 
island opposite his house being ruined by the erection of a “ terra- 
cotta” hotel. The Archbishop having mentioned that he was born 
on Hallowe'en, his friend said “ Then you must possess the power 
to curse.” Dr. Lang said he would test it, and proceeded to curse 
the hotel ; within three months it was burned down. Unfortunately 
a still worse monstrosity was put up in its place, so the Archbishop 
did a little more cursing ; this time the hotel was burned down in 
six weeks. A parish priest to whom the Archbishop once men- 
tioned this said, “I wish you would curse my appalling East win- 
dow.” It was duly cursed, and on the following Sunday suddenly 
crashed in a thousand pieces without visible reason. Of all this 
Dr. Lang’s biographer prudently observes that these stories “ doubt- 
less gained something during years of much telling, and certainly 
should not be taken at all seriously.” Still, he retails them. 

JANUS. 
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Labour Party Anatomy 
By J. R. L. ANDERSON 


HE study of political anatomy is neglected. The various 

parties parade as entities ; their names are household words ; 

and people have become so accustomed to thinking of them 
under these long-familiar names that few give much detailed thought 
to what they are. But political behaviour, like all human 
behaviour, is conditioned by bodily states, and the corp rate 
structure of a political party may often have a vital influence on the 
policy it decides to follow—and perhaps an even more decisive 
influence in bringing about such differences as there may be 
between policies as announced in party-programmes and policies 
as they are actually carried out. 

The Labour Party is a peculiarly interesting subject for the 
political dissecting-table, since, although it is very broadly based, 
much of its membership is indirect. It is a political confederation 
rather than a single party, formed by an alliance—sometimes a 
rather loose alliance—between a relatively small body called the 
“Labour Party,” which gives its name to the whole, a section of 
the Co-operative movement, about eighty trade unions and four 
affiliated “ Socialist societies.” The total membership of the whole 
group is not far short of 6,000,000, but there is some duplication of 
membership, because members of affiliated bodies may also be 
individual members of constituency parties. The Labour Party 
proper, that is, the aggregate of all the constituency parties, provides 
only about one-sixth of the total membership. On the voting- 
strengths recorded at last year’s party conference the affiliated 
trade unions mustered 4,782,000 members and the constituency 
parties 851,000. Both sections have somewhat increased their 
membership since last year. 

The relations between the Labour Party and the Co-operative 
movement are complex. The Co-operative vote is negligible at 
Labour Party conferences, for only one Co-operative Society —the 
Royal Arsenal—is directly affiliated to the party nationally, and 
its card-vote last year was 34,000. There is a Co-operative party, 
which, outside Parliament, has a separate political existence, but 
which has an electoral agreement with the Labour Party by which 
it undertakes that its candidates, if elected, will join the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party and “act in harmony” with Labour in the 
House of Commons. Inside Parliament the two parties are virtually 
indistinguishable. They are a kind of metaphysical unity rather 
than a coalition; Mr. (now Lord) Alexander, the Minister of 
Defence, and Mr. Barnes, the Minister of Transport, are both 
members of the Labour Government although they belong to the 
Co-operative party. 

Metaphysical unity, however, can be strained on the material 
plane by such things as Labour's original proposal to nationalise 
the Co-operative Insurance Society. The Co-operatives have also 
made it clear that they do not intend to allow Labour to encroach 
politically on their independence as trading organisations, and 
there have been some pointed references to “ Co-operation” as an 
“ alternative ” to nationalisation. In obtaining “ mutualisation ” as 
a substitute for the proposed nationalisation of industrial life 
assurance the Co-operatives have won a marked political victory— 
at any rate, for themselves—and they are also said to have staved- 
off the nationalisation of flour-milling. But there are limits to this 
kind of compromise, and the future of the Labour-Co-operative 
alliance is obscure. 

The “Socialist societies” in the corporate organisation of the 
Labour Party are nowadays less important than they used to be. 
They are the Fabian Society, with a membership (on last year’s 
figures) of 3,782, the Jewish Socialist Party (Paole Zion), with 2,200 
members, the Socialist Medical Association (2,000) and the National 
Association of Labour Teachers (300). The Haldane Society used 
to be the recognised association of Labour lawyers, but the expul- 
sion from the Labour Party of Mr Platts-Mills brought internal 
political differences to a head, Sir Stafford Cripps and 
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others left the Society, and last year it ceased to be affiliated. 
The Fabian Society is world-famous, but its fame is not of this 
generation 


It was of great importance to the Labour Party in its 
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early days, and did much of its political and social thinking. 
Through the great Fabians, the Webbs and Mr. Bernard Shaw 
Socialism made tens of thousands of converts, and much of its 
intellectual capital is still their legacy. It is a curious reflection that 
the modern Labour Party suffers intellectually from much the same 
defects of character as are traditionally to be looked for in a man 
who has inherited too much wealth from his forbears. It has Spent, 
but has scarcely added to, its intellectual inheritance. The great 
Fabian thinkers set out to remedy the social injustices of their time, 
and it was mostly the world before 1914. Their thinking colours 
much of Labour thought today. Once upon a time it was daring to 
belong to the Fabian Society ; today it is respectable Respect- 
ability has many virtues, but it is not in itself a creative force 

Political Labour’s relations with the trade unions are both formal 
and informal, logical and illogical, all at once. The trade unions 
provide the Labour Party with its mass membership and with most 
of its financial backing, but they are also responsible for its uneasy 
lack of cohesion when in power. Although they live under the 
same roof in Transport House, the Labour Party and the T.U.C. 
have no direct links with each other. Only about half the T.U.C,’s 
affiliated unions are affiliated to the Labour Party, and the T.U.C. 
itself is theoretically non-political in a party sense ; no member of 
its own General Council may also sit on the Labour Party’s national 
executive committee. The T.U.C. has no political fund, and makes 
no contribution to the party-chest. 

But while all this is true, it is only one aspect of the complicated 
and many-sided truth. The Labour Party is governed by a national 
executive committee of twenty-five elected members, nominations 
for twelve of whom are expressly reserved to affiliated unions The 
trade-union members form the largest single group on the executive, 
other groups being reserved for the constituency parties (seven), 
women members (five) and “ Socialist, Co-operative and Profes- 
sional organisations” lumped together (one). The leader of the 
Parliamentary party (Mr. Attlee) and the treasurer (Mr Arthur 
Greenwood) are ex officio members of the executive. In theory, the 
trade unionists, if in some crisis they voted as a block, could be 
out-voted, but in practice this could not happen, because, if the 
unions were both united and determined, they would be bound to 
have support on the “political” side of the executive: in any 
case, they could carry the day on any question with their block 
vote at a party conference. 

Trade-union influence in the party, however, is not merely a 
matter of voting-strength. Individual unions help to finance the 
Labour Party both by direct grants and by undertaking financial 
responsibility for their “own” candidates. The unions ™“ spon- 
sored * 125 candidates in this way in 1945, and they will sponsor 
at least as many, probably rather more, in the coming election. In 
addition, of course, there are contributions to local parties and to 
national funds. A special “levy” of Is. a head on affiliated 
membership in 1946—collected during 1947 and 1948—raised about 
£143,000 for party propaganda and development, and at Blackpool 
last year trade-union leaders undertook to help in raising £400,000 
for a “ General Election Fund.” In 1948 (the last year for which 
published accounts are available) trade-union affiliation fees con- 
tributed £129,000 to the party’s ordinary income. 

Although only about half the T.U.C.’s unions are affiliated to 
the Labour Party, they include all the major unions and account 
for some five-eighths of the membership ; and though members of 
the General Council of the T.U.C. are not permitted to sit on the 
party’s executive, the National Union of Mineworkers, the Trans- 
port and General Workers, the General and Municipal Workers, 
the National Union of Railwaymen, the Railway Clerks Association, 
the National Union of Seamen, the Amalgamated Society of Wood- 
workers and the Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers all have 
representatives on both bodies. This explains how somebody like 
Mr. Bevin can leave the General Council of the T.U.C. and at 
once become a dominating figure in the Labour Party. 

Trade-union strength is seldom fully exerted on the party, because 
the unions are usually either prepared to support the general 
policies of the party’s political leaders, or not sufficiently united 
(or interested) effectively to oppose them. They forced the party 
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to break with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in 1931, and that was a 
notable example of collective trade-union refusal to follow Labour's 
political leaders beyond a certain point. Even Mr. J. H. Thomas’s 
close associations with the trade-union side of the movement could 
not prevent the break, nor his own union (the N.U.R.) from 
expelling him. The Labour Party might have to face a similar 
split if a Labour Government tried to impose a wages policy that 
was totally unacceptable to the unions. On balance, trade union 
power —potential rather than exercised—is probably a useful brake 
on the wilder political theoreticians in the Labour movement. But 
the extra-Parliamentary links it imposes on a Labour Government 
—the relations, informal, perhaps, rather than formal, between 
Transport House and Downing Street—suggest certain constitu- 
tional problems. Some have begun to emerge in the last four years, 
and if there is a Labour Government after the coming election they 
may demand serious attention. 


Greece’s “Great Idea” 
By Cc. M. WOODHOUSE 


URRENDER, for a Communist, is never more than a strategic 

manoeuvre—a transition, by the converse of Clausewitz’s 

famous axiom, to the continuation of war by other means. 
Nobody in his senses supposed, when the Greek rebels admitted 
defeat a few months ago, that they had given up the struggle for 
good. They still had plenty of resources for making trouble. 
Several thousand armed men escaped into Albania or Bulgaria ; 
twenty-five thousand Greek children, at the lowest estimate, 
remained in the hands of the Cominform to be brought up as janis- 
saries, and the geographical anomaly of Macedonia, split between 
three mutually suspicious countries, still provides the ideal condi- 
tions for the Balkan version of Tom Tiddler’s Ground. These are 
opportunities for the future which perhaps cannot be exploited 
at once by an enemy heavily defeated in the field. But political 
subversion and psychological warfare are weapons which it is never 
too soon to bring to bear on so vulnerable an organism as the 
Greek State. The only question is which particular tool the Com- 
munists’ would choose first in preparing the way for the next 
round. It looks as if a possible answer could now be guessed, 
and its name is Enosis. 

Enosis simply means union. But today it means especially, 
almost exclusively, the proposal that Cyprus should be incorporated 
into the Greek State. In its origin, of course, this movement had 
nothing whatever to do with Communism, like many of the causes 
which Communists find it most useful to exploit. Enosis has been 
a subject of intermittent agitation for many years, sometimes 
bursting into open violence, as in the Nationalist rising of 1931, 
and sometimes smouldering quietly in passive protest against British 
rule, as in the unofficial plebiscite organised throughout the island 
last week. The agitation has usually been more intense in Cyprus 
itself than in Greece, sometimes with embarrassing discrepancies 
between the two. The motives inspiring Cypriot and mainland 
Greeks in the matter are naturally different. Cypriot Greeks desire 
Enosis from discontent with colonial status, mainland Greeks from 
ambition to enlarge the boundaries of Greece to include all terri- 
tories that are claimed as historically Greek. Whereas the majority 
of Cypriot Greeks probably desire Enosis, only a comparatively 
smal! proportion of mainland Greeks are interested in the question 
at all, and these are primarily the survivors of the cult which used 
to be known as the “ Great Idea.” 

The odd thing about the Great Idea today is that the Greek 
Communists should have become the liveliest and most forceful 
devotees of so ultra-nationalist a creed, which for most Greeks is 
a thing of the past. At its zenith, a generation or two ago, the 
Great Idea was nothing less than to reconstruct the Byzantine 
Empire, with its capital at Constantinople. English philhellenes, 
devoted either to the classical or to the Byronic tradition, usually 
fail to appreciate the immensely greater importance attached by 
the Greeks to what they consider their golden age, when for many 
centuries Greeks ruled the Eastern Mediterranean from Byzantium. 
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It needs quite an effort for most educated Englishmen to see the 
Byzantine Empire as part of Greek history at all. For them Greek 
history ends with the death of Alexander the Great; for Greeks 
that is just about where it begins. In Greek eyes the Byzantine 
Emperors were the successors of Alexander ; and when Greek his- 
tory, cut short by the Turks’ capture of Constantinople in 1453, 
began again with the War of Independence against the Turks in 
1827, the ultimate aim was to establish the Greek capital neither 
at Nauplia, where it first settled, nor at Athens, where it now rests, 
but at Constantinople. This aim was spectacularly advertised in 
1868, when the Athenian crowds clamoured outside the Royal Palace 
to demand that their King’s new-born son and heir should be 
symbolically christened Constantine. So he was; and for a brief 
time in the First World War it almost looked as if the dream would 
come true, 

There were many other objects of desire in the Great Idea, of 
which Constantinople was only the capital and symbol. There 
was Northern Epirus, which still lies in Albania. There were the 
slices of Macedonia now lying in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, of which 
a story is told about the Greek Minister in Berlin during the Con- 
gress of 1878. Being offered fruit salad by his hostess at a dinner- 
party, with the invitation, “ Vous prendrez un peu de macédoine 2?” 
he replied, fruitlessly as it turned out, “Je la prendrai toute.” There 
were Eastern Thrace and Anatolia, which still lie in Turkey, and 
Eastern Roumelia, which lie in Bulgaria. There was the Dodecanese, 
which the Italians took from the Turks before the First World War, 
and the Greeks secured from the Italians after the Second. For more 
speculative minds there were claims to be staked in North Africa 
and even remoter parts of the Mediterranean which Greeks were 
the first to colonise. And finally there was Cyprus, for which 
Enosis now serves as the catch-word of irredentism. 

Enosis, it must be emphasised, means union and not re-union, 
Cyprus, like most of the elements in the Great Idea, has never been 
part of Greece in its modern form, and has always stood apart 
from the main stream of Greek history in character as well as 
distance. Yet Cyprus is still the vivid relic of a dream which for 
most Greeks has long faded. Neither public opinion nor foreign 
policy any longer adheres to the Great Idea as a guiding beacon. 
Both are now set on the dream of integration with the West rather 
than expansion in the East. However paradoxical it seems, Greeks 
now take it for granted that they belong not only ideologically but 
in some sense geographically to the West. They successfully 
asserted their claim to participation in the European Assembly at. 
Strasbourg (accompanied, even more paradoxically, by Turkey). 

But this new point of view (re-occidentation, it might be called) 
leaves it almost impossible for any responsible Greek to agitate over 
the status of Cyprus. As a Greek correspondent of left-wing views, 
once a senior officer of E.L.A.S., put it to me in a letter the other 
day: “ We have taken our place with the West, and how can that 
be reconciled with hostile propaganda over Cyprus, when the Cyprus 
question is not one of colonial exploitation but of the security of 
the Western alliance ?” This view is widely shared by responsible 
Greeks, and has been publicly endorsed in the last year or so by 
the King and by the leader of the majority party in Greece. But 
the problem is how long this statesmanlike moderation can be 
sustained now that the civil war is over ; now, that is to say, that 
Greek politicians need something to disagree about again in time 
for their general election, and now that the Communist Party has 
begun making use of Enosis as a new wedge to split the political 
life of Greece. 

There are at least three satisfactions that the Communists can 
derive from encouraging this agitation. One is to pose as patriots 
again, for nothing could be more patriotic than the Great Idea. 
For the same reason, immediately after the Second World War 
when the Communists were still respectable, their leaders agitated 
not only for Cyprus and the Dodecanese but even for Eastern 
Thrace and Northern Epirus. The second satisfaction is to irritate 
the British by attacking colonialism, on which notoriously the U.S.A. 
and many others of the United Nations fail to see eye ta,eye with 
Agitation for Enosis thus naturally falls into ths 


our Government. 
world-wide pattern of Soviet policy towards “ oppressed colonials.” 
Thirdly, looking towards the long-term future, the Greek Conr 
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munists must assume that eventually they will gain power in Greece ; 
so it would be convenient to collect Cyprus juridic ally at the same 
time, as an integral part of Greece, instead of having to make it the 
subject of a separate operation. . 

The fact that the Communists are left as the last serious adherents 
of the Great Idea, and the potential leaders of the Enosis campaign, 
has therefore great dangers for the future of Greece now that 
relative normality is returning. Cunning exploitation of it will 
appeal to many simple Greeks, just as the delusion of E.A.M. 
(the National Liberation Front) did during the German occupation. 
Other political parties will therefore have to declare themselves 
for or against it, and some of them will not forget its vote-catching 
appeal. They may well divide for and against it along the same 
lines of cleavage as have shown themselves distressingly often in 
the last few years between those democratic Greeks who look 
chiefly to the U.S.A. for salvation and those who still rest their 
confidence in Great Britain. There are plenty of adventurers still 
ready to play off these two influences against each other. In this 
way the Communists may hope with one wedge to split Allied 
policy, as it was split in China, and to divide Greece catastrophically 
on a relatively trivial issue, as it was divided in 1936 and 1944. In 
1936 Greece only survived at the price of a dictatorship, and in 
1944 at the price of revolution. The issue of Enosis is of no more 
moment to the Greeks’ welfare now than were the constitutional 
issues then. It is none too early to watch the danger that may 
grow from it. 


The Case of Sugar 


By J. G. MATHIESON* 


EFORE the war rather more than two million tons of sugar 
was used annually in this country—lI write as a sugar-user, 
not a sugar-producer or refiner, myself—and if the price is 

not artificially increased by the burden of taxation or of subsidies 
to inefficient producers, the total might well rise to two and a half 
million tons once things settle down again and we are freed from 
any form of rationing. Of this total rather less than half is required 
for domestic consumption as such, while rather more than half is 
needed as an ingredient of various manufactured articles in the 
preparation of which considerable numbers of people are employed. 
Of these sugar using industries confectionery and chocolate manu- 
facture was the largest until its supplies were severely cut down at 
the outset of the war. It was followed by jam, biscuit and ice-cream 
making and various other articles of everyday use such as soft drinks 
and table jellies. The early development of most of these industries 
was due to the enterprise of British industrialists who in those days 
had the benefit of cheap sugar, all of it imported from abroad, and 
the capital employed in them and the numbers of persons engaged 
far exceed those occupied in the home beet-sugar and sugar-refining 
industries put together. 

Needless to say, the scheme of nationalisation of the British sugar 
industries has been put forward without any consultation with the 
Food Industries Council, the British Food Manufacturing Industries 
Research Association, or any of the trade associations of sugar- 
using manufacturers. Political planners do not work that way. 
What is more to the point is that, if experience is any guide, the 
affairs of the nationalised industry will be managed by a Board, 
upon whose conduct of it there will be little or no check ; this 
is a matter about which sugar-users may well have misgivings. 
Doubiless the Board will produce an annual report, to the discussion 
of which some small amount of Parliamentary time may be allo- 
cated, but in the intervals between reports even a question to a 
Minister in Parliament may prove ineffective in securing informa- 
tion, assuming that it is allowed by the Speaker to be put. 

British sugar-using manufacturers have not only originated the 
technique of most of the processes used in their trades, but they 
have kept ahead. Except for some leeway caused by the war and 
still to kg made up, the leading factories are in no way behind the 
best in the United States or any other country in their equipment, 
and the general level of their production leads the world. Their 


*Mr. Mathieson is Chairman of a Well-known confectionery firm. 
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principals have for a long time made a practice of studying overseas 
methods and in personal visits exchanging views with the more 
advanced manufacturers abroad, so that any new idea of value can 
be at once tried out under British conditions. Many of the leading 
firms have private research laboratories and the industries were 
among the first to establish a trade research association under the 
scheme sponsored by the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 

British sugar-using manufacturers believe that they can run their 
businesses to the best advantage by giving the best service possible 
to the consumers of their goods. To do this they feel that they 
must be free to buy raw materials, such as sugar, of such qualities 
as are best for their purposes and to have them prepared in the 
way which experience and research has shown to be most suitable. 
They do not think they should be called upon, either, to pay the 
extra cost of production by inefficient means, even if this may seem 
politically desirable in some quarters. The beet sugar industry in 
this country, for example, can only exist so long as it is subsidised, 
and that to a very considerable extent. If it is required as a means 
of assisting British agriculture the extra cost of carrying it on should 
be a national charge and not be laid on the backs of other indus- 
tries. To compensate British sugar-refiners for the loss to their 
business caused by certain of the subsidised beet factories which 
competed with them, they were given a protective duty of 2s. 4d, 
per cwt. against the entry of foreign refined sugar, and while this 
was effective in its primary purpose, it also militated at the same 
time against the production of sugars suitable for direct consump- 
tion by sugar factories in our own colonies, sugar which did not go 
through a refinery at all. While it may be true that for a great 
many purposes it is still necessary for sugar to be refined in a 
refinery (and British refiners are unsurpassed both in the quality 
of their product and in their efficiency), it is impossible to justify 
a fiscal arrangement which tends to make refining compulsory 
where it can be avoided, if only by reason of the extra transport 
costs involved in conveying the sugar to and from the refinery. 


It will be seen that the nationalisation of the sugar industries in 
this country involves taking over on the one hand a _ sugar- 
producing industry which is inefficient and must be subsidised if 
it is to survive, and on the other a sugar-refining industry which 
for certain purposes, though perhaps not for all, it should be the 
continual aim of research to eliminate, either by the production of 
white sugar in the sugar factory in the first place or by the purifi- 
cation of the raw sugar as a first process in the sugar-using factory 
itself. Rising transport costs make avoidance of unnecessary 
handling more than ever desirable today. The situation is invidious, 
and those whose prosperity depends upon the use of sugar as a 
raw material are bound to view it with suspicion. Is the partial 
monopoly which now exists under the sheltering aegis of subsidy 
and protective duty likely to be made more tolerable by the substi- 
tution of a complete monopoly under nationalisation? We know 
that British refining under private ownership is one of the most 
ably-managed and efficiently-run industries in this or any other 
country. There is nothing wrong in the equipment and running 
of the beet-sugar factories either. It is labour conditions which 
make it impossible for them to get their costs down to the level of 
those possible abroad. Does experience with any other nationalised 
industry encourage any better hope in the case of sugar ? 


But there are other aspects of the matter which give cause for 
thought. We have had much experience during the last few years 
of Government control and marketing of numerous raw materials. 
Private enterprise is accused of making profits, though it would 
become bankrupt if it did not. A Government is bound by no such 
limitations, and ours is at present making losses amounting to over 
four hundred millions annually on the articles it handles. Attention 
is apt to be focused on these subsidies, while it is often overlooked 
that in some cases it makes profits. The Post Office is an instance of 
a monopoly where Government notoriously profiteers, but there 
are others, and on some commodities sold to manufacturers it has 
on occasion made large gains. In the case of sugar the domestic 
user is at present subsidised, while the manufacturer is charged 
18s. 4d. per cwt. more. Under the Statutory Rules and Orders the 
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Ministry has power at present either to remit the duty on sugar 
or to increase it, and much the same condition of affairs may prevail 
when sugar supply is nationalised and we have a Board. Why, in 
fact, worry about solemnly levying a sugar duty in the Finance Act 
when the Sugar Board can by mere administrative order enhance it 
or annul it, or indeed charge different prices to different customers 
in accordance with what may be little better than caprice ? 

The sugar-using industries have always tried to do an export 
trade, and at times have met with considerable success, though it 
js true that many have felt constrained to open factories overseas, 
because both of the prohibitions to which they have been subjected 
here in time of war and of the prohibitive duties levied on their 
goods in our own Dominions and elsewhere. If current experience is 
any guide the fixing of a correct price of sugar to be used in goods 
for export will be troublesome, and when fixed liable to be called 
in question by the importing countries, especially those which like 
to levy their duties on what they call “ home consumption ™ values. 
Obviously no satisfactory export trade,can be done unless the 
exporter knows when he quotes what he is likely to have to pay 
for his raw materials if he is fortunate enough to obtain an order, 
and the importer can count also on the rate of import duty which 
will be levied on the goods when they arrive. When raw material 
supply is nationalised there is little security that prices will not be 
changed overnight by the intervention of “ higher levels,” as they 
are sometimes called, and indeed more than anything else it is the 
mysterious Operations at these Olympian heights, so unpredictable 
by ordinary business mortals kept carefully in ignorance of what 
is actually going on, that lead sugar-users at any rate to distrust 
nationalisation schemes. 

[The proposed nationalisation of the cement industry will be 
discussed next week.] 


Tibetan Background 


By ARTHUR JOHN HOPKINSON 

HINA has long claimed Tibet. Repeating that claim the 

Chinese Communists have for several weeks been promising, 

or threatening, to “liberate” her. Recent Chinese reports 
assert that the boy Penchen Lama, the holiest potentate (they tell us) 
of Tibet, has appealed to the new Chinese Government for support 
against Tibetan usurpation of his just rights. The Chinese have now 
nominated one Chine Jigmie—a person of Tibetan stock long resi- 
dent in Peking—as “ provisional President of the Tibetan Republic.” 
They have also (I hear) been seeking to enlist a force of persons of 
Tibetan stock ; but though this may be good propaganda it is doubt- 
ful whether such persons will ever march against the Dalai Lama. 
On their side (according to news reaching me) the Tibetan Govern- 
ment are hastily recruiting and intend to resist. Ordinarily non- 
vocal, they have done their best to appeal to the world through the 
agency of an American news commentator. In reinforcement of 
this appeal they propose to send emissaries to Washington, London, 
New Delhi and Katmandu, Is this merely a revived Chinese 
quarrel? Is Tibet really an out-of-date priest-ridden autocracy ? 
What are the facts ? 

Seven times the area of Great Britain, mostly two miles or more 
above sea-level, behind mountain walls still higher, a land of 
journeyings on pony or mule reckoned in weeks or months, with 
a sparse, partly nomad population, tough like the climate, Mongo- 
loid in stock, Tibet marches with the Indian continent for some 
two thousand miles, and for the rest is surrounded by territory 
directly or indirectly Chinese. Her language belongs to the 
Burmese group and has affinities, however distant, with Chinese. 
Tibetans have their own culture and way of life, but in the past 
have borrowed freely from neighbours. While Rome and lona 
were spreading Christianity in Saxon England, Indian missionaries 
were bringing to Tibet, together with a mass of sacred books, the 
Mahayana Buddhism, which she made peculiarly her own ; also an 
alphabet, Sanskritic in basis, adapted to Tibetan. Indian influence 
on early Tibetan art was strong, and still India draws from Tibet 
a steady stream of pilgrims to the sacred places of Buddhism. 
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Equally strong is Chinese influence in the “ general appliances 
of civilisation,” so that a group of upper-class Tibetans seem td 
an unaccustomed European “ pure Chinese ”—in dress, pigtails, 
food and manner of eating. China has given Tibet chop-sticks, 
as Italy gave us Anglo-Saxons table-forks. Yet racially Tibetans 
are less closely akin to Chinese than we to Italians, a fact of im- 
portance. Previous Chinese theory, that the Tibetans are one of 
five races, spiritually united, composing China—five fingers of one 
hand—has more recently been replaced by an assertion that they 
are Chinese. 

In 1948 at Sakya, fifty miles north-east of Everest, I met the 
Sakya Trichhen Rimpochhe, one of the chief potentates of Tibet. 
His ancestor it was who in the thirteenth century converted the 
Mongol, Khublai Khan, conqueror of China. Khublai Khan 
repaid the debt by stabilising his benefactor as a_priest-king. 
Similarly in the middle of the seventeenth century the Oelot Mongol 
chief, whose own ancestor had been brought to the faith by the first 
Dalai Lama, helped to establish the temporal power of the fifth 
Dalai Lama. From Khublai Khan's time dates the shadowy mystic 
connection between China and Tibet. But politically Tibet re- 
mained independent of China till the early eighteenth century. The 
Manchu dynasty then took advantage of internal disputes to 
establish military power there ; but the power gradually dwindled. 

After years of effort to settle border disputes through Chines@ 
agency, Britain was forced into the Younghusband Expedition of 
1904 to Lhasa and direct settlement with Tibet. This incursio# 
caused internal confusion. Once more China seized the opportunity 
to establish military power more strongly than ever. The brutalities 
and destruction of the Chinese occupation are, as I know, a living 
memory in Lhasa still. The Dalai Lama, theoretically deposed, 
took refuge in India. But the occupation was brief. After the 
Chinese revolution of 1911 the Tibetans rose and expelled their 
oppressors, who streamed home, on safe-conduct, through India. 

In 1914, as the result of British efforts, Chinese, Tibetan and 
British representatives at Simla initialled a draft agreement on 
the basis of Tibetan autonomy subject to nominal Chinese 
suzerainty. But, while expressly admitting Tibetan autonomy, the 
Chinese backed out of ratification on the question of the boundary 
between China and autonomous Tibet. Since then Tibet has 
continued independent in fact, but there has been no settlement. 
Chiang Kai-shek did indeed in 1946 publicly announce an intention 
of “conceding” an autonomy inferior to what Tibet actually 
possesses, but nothing further happened. Chinese maps continue 
to show a fictitious boundary far to the west of the actual one. 

After earlier refusal, Tibet admitted a Chinese representative 
in 1934, ostensibly to condole on the death of the thirteenth Dalai 
Lama. A Chinese mission continued in Lhasa till its recent removal 
(with the usual Tibetan courtesy and dignity) by the Tibetan 
Government. Britain was represented in Tibet from 1904 until 
August, 1947, when India succeeded to Britain’s rights and obliga- 
tions there, and the United Kingdom High Commissioner in Dethi 
became the channel for British communications. Nepal has had 
a representative in Lhasa since 1856, under treaty; he acted as 
mediator between Tibetans and Chinese in Lhasa in 1912. In 
1945 Tibet sent representatives to the Delhi Victory Celebrations 
with letters and gifts for the King, the Viceroy and President 
Truman, and later to Nanking for a similar purpose. (They were 
additionally commissioned to seek settlement of the boundary 
question, but were frustrated in this by their Chinese hosts.) Tibet 
also sent representatives to the Delhi Inter-Asian Relations Con- 
ference, and more recently a small trade delegation to India, China, 
America and Europe. When I was in Lhasa in 1946 the Chinese 
representative styled himself Commissioner under the Republican 
Commission for Mongolian and Tibetan affairs, while the Tibetans 
gave out, when it suited them, that his stay was solely in connection 
with the border question. The Chinese Year Book gives a fictitious 
account of the part he played in the present Dalai Lama’s installa- 
tion ; he was merely, like the British representative, a distinguished 
visitor. 

The Dalai Lama rules a population of (it is guessed) some three 
or four million. Other Tibetans, though outside his temporal juris- 
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diction, look to him spiritually, to the West in Ladakh, to the 
East under China. The present Dalai Lama, an intelligent boy 
of fifteen, was himself a native of Chinese territory, near Sining. 
It cost the Tibetans nearly two years’ effort and half a million 
Chinese dollars in the face of Chinese intrigue and corruption to 
get him away. Now another “investiture struggle” looms up. 
Owing to a dispute with Lhasa, the Penchen (or Tashi) Lama of 
Tashilhunpo (near Shigatse), next to the Dalai Lama the greatest 
potentate in Tibet, fled in 1923 to China. Until his death there, 
fourteen years later, constant efforts to secure his peaceful return 
failed, owing mainly to Chinese insistence on a military escort. 
In Shigatse in 1948 | found a general sense of bereavement and 
longing for the advent of a successor. In 1945 a delegation left 
Lhasa for the North-East to bring in three selected candidates. 
One died shortly after. The main candidate is a boy, now about 
twelve, at or near Kumbum in Chinese territory. Left to them- 
selves, the Tibetans would probably have recognised this lad long 
ago and installed him as Penchen Lama. But Chinese intrigue 
frustrated this. The Chinese rushed though a bogus installation- 
ceremony of their own, and now insist on a large escort. The 
boy is now a Chinese puppet, surrounded by an entourage of 
Chinese pensioners, most of whom have never seen Tashilhunpo. 


Tibet has avoided the prolonged turmoil that has so long 
afflicted large parts of China, and is better administered. In a 
recent case of maladministration, in a fairly remote area, on the 
complaint of the peasantry, the offender was called to account in 
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Lhasa. Office is held in part by hereditary land-owners, in part 
by monks, members of all social classes, selected in boyhood for 
their intelligence and specially trained. All these, together with 
certain abbots, exercise a popular and effective voice through the 
Tsongdu, or National Assembly, on matters of public policy. The 
Tsongdu, during the Dalai Lama’s minority, selects the Regent. 
The senior member of the Kashag, or Executive Council, under the 
Regent is a monk official, the Kalon Lama. Some of these monk 
officials seemed to me sometimes more intelligent and conscientious 
than the laymen. I saw no one seriously under-nourished or 
under-clad. 

Individualists, conservative, non-aggressive, but obstinate jn 
defence of their rights, Tibetans have many virtues, among them 
truthfulness and observance of the given bond. Even the muleteers 
—rough and no plaster saints—are, like all Tibetans, cheerful, gay, 
good-natured (drunk or sober), kindly to man and beast, generally 
law-abiding, generally peaceful, even when gambling not quarrel- 
some. Dominating every“day life, Tibetan religion (so a Christian 
missionary recently told me) is in many respects very close to 
Christianity. I know of no “ flying lamas,” ‘but, along with doubt- 
less much “ routine religion,” Tibet can show much true spirituality 
and earnest search after eternal values. If that is to be stifled, the 
world will be poorer. Tibet is of small military or commercial 
value. She threatens none. All she wants is to live and let live, 
to preserve her present way of life, so suited to the country, and to 
pursue her religion to its greatest heights. 


MIDDLE-CLASS ARGUMENT 


A continuance of the exchange of letters in which two well- 
known writers discuss the present plight of the middle classes 


EAR JANE,—This is better than being a senior civil 

servant. Instead of exchanging hoity-toity letters with 

a representative of the Prime Minister, we can exchange 
candid letters with each other. The result is the same in any case 
—no improvement in our lot—but it is an infinitely preferable way 
of getting nowhere, even if the potatoes burn. 

I sympathise with your doubt about giving your daughter the 
sort of education you had yourself. Happy is the man who has 
his quiver full of manual labourers, each with his union card and 
his subscription paid up! Happy too, no doubt, is each arrow 
in the quiver. But 1 am sure you will agree that on further con- 
sideration this is a most shocking form of defeatism. There is 
nothing strange to the middle classes about the prospect of 
impoverishment or struggle ; all that is strange is the impossibility 
of avoiding them, or rather the impossibility, as you say, of 
arranging the impact of poverty to suit the inclinations of the 
individual family. If there is to be a violent break in habits from 
one generation to the next, let it be done by emigration or not at all. 
So we had better agree to a middle-class education at all costs— 
though where the money is coming from I don’t know. Can you 
tell me anything about the pools ? 

Looking back over the gulf of twenty years which separates me 
from the undergraduate of the same name, I find it curious to 
reflect that the cult of manual labour is now to be taken seriously. 
rhen it was theoretical, based on a study of the works of William 
Morris, and usually got no further than the purchase of a hand- 
loom and the wearing of knitted ties. Today it is practical, based 
on the search for better prospects, more security, shorter working 
hours and so on. I suppose that today—or at any rate tomorrow 
-—the universities will be filled with obscure Judes clamouring to 
be let out and earn a living instead of with Judes clamouring to 
get in. I must visit Oxford to investigate: beautiful city, so serene, 
whispering from its towers the last disenchantments of the middle 
classes ! 

It seems to me a great pity that this preoccupation with classes 
has become inevitable. There was a time during the war when it 
looked as though it might be possible for people to forget the 
inessentials of what I suppose must still be called class distinctions 
and let them sort themselves out naturally, as I believe they would 


have done. But for the past five years we have been subjected to 
a cold class-war which, like its international counterpart, alternates 
freezing blasts of hostility with specious offers of friendship. The 
moralising and hectoring are bad enough, but what is worse still is 
the apparent lack of any purpose or policy behind it all. Levelling 
is only comprehensible on religious grounds, and that is not how 
it is conceived or offered in this country today. Now, the idea of 
plenty for all is a splendid one, and I wish to heaven that more 
was heard of it on every side (it’s an incentive at any rate). But the 
slogan of the same privileges for all is fatuous; privilege implies 
lack of privilege, which leads to the present absurd state of affairs 
in which the assumption is popularly made that any privileges 
the middle classes have they don’t deserve, whereas any privileges 
anyone else claims he claims as a right. 

Of course the idea may simply be to do away with one privileged 
class and create another one in its place. The process has happened 
often enough before in history, though I should have thought the 
precedents were not very encouraging. Massacre the Mamluks 
and a new crop of Pashas emerges; kill off the Gallo-Romans and 
the Goths step into their shoes; tax the middle classes out of 
existence and set up what I believe is called a “ Socialist hierarchy ” 
out of the proceeds. This last is the plot which many people are 
convinced is afoot. I don’t believe it myself. As far as I know the 
last deliberate political plot in this country was the Cato Street 
Conspiracy. But I do believe that there are many more certain 
ways of harming society than by organising plots, and one way is 
to put the economic squeeze on to half the population as though 
the question whether it survived or not was of as little interest 
to the country as the survival of the buffalo was to North America. 
But if you see evidence of a plot—or a policy—which has eluded 
me, I should be extremely glad if you would point it out.—Yours, 

GEORGE. 
. * . * 

EAR GEORGE,—Plot? It's a pleasant thoughi: one 
would face something tangible, nefarious engineers to be 
hoist, if possible with their own petard. But for all the 

dire murmurings of, for instance, Mr. Douglas Reed (who, if 
you remember, traced a beautiful tie-up of cold war and class war 
as far back as the eighteenth century), I fancy the squeezing out, 
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or down, of the middle classes is just happening more or less as a 
by-product of the new view of the State. And, do you know, there 
are moods in which I don’t even especially regret it—speaking 
impersonally, that is. Were we—are we—so awfully valuable ? 
Worth our price? Or rather, did our value depend on some 
irreplaceable quality of ours, or for that matter on some privilege 
which in the future no one is going to enjoy ? 

1 suppose the real crux is How Much Equality ?—one always 
comes back to that. When our lot, the middle class, the bour- 
geoisie, commercial or professional, elbowed the old landed gentry 
out of the front seat, certain things were lost which one can, without 
prejudice, regret; and the parvenus seemed quite as incapable of 
entering on the heritage of the dispossessed as the triumphant 
urban proletariat seems to us. Justifiably so enough, if one thinks 
of the mores and the tastes of the post-Reform Bill nineteenth 
century. But wasn’t there, in time and on balance, gain rather 
than loss? So, perhaps, now. Don’t let’s idealise our class while 
mourning its decline. What opportunities it wasted! How bad 
its manners were to everyone outside its own ranks—by class or 
nationality ! And, for the most part, how passionately it loathed 
art and intellect, over whose probable fate we are now shaking 
our heads! (Someone might make a study of Stupidity-Worship 
in the English Novel, as written for the suburban circulating-library 
public or its predecessors: From Thackeray to Thirkell, or some 
such title.) Will the council house, succeeding the suburban villa, 
really constitute any more of a come-down than the latter did from 
Horseback Hall ? 

I'm afraid the answer is yes. Awful as the bourgeoisie was, it 
did have the virtue of producing, and even fostering, exceptions. 
Qualified to earn a living without putting the whole of one’s energy 
into surmounting each day’s or week’s hurdles, or enjoying some 
measure of “independent means *—what a significant phrase, by 
the way !—one could, if non-conformity was one’s choice, non- 
conform. One could snap one’s fingers at Philistinism, cultivate 
one’s own code of manners, be—what was your phrase ?—“ obsti- 
nate or eccentric,” chivvy and abuse, ride a hobby-horse, be fully 
an individual. That possibility, it seems to me, is on the way out. 
The New Privileged aren't privileged in that particular way. They 
are privileged not to suffer ; they are not privileged to achieve. I 
don’t see how, under their dominance, the vital mutation, the 
“sport,” the pioneer, the exponent of the highest excellence, can 
arise and survive. In any previous set-up, whether Visigoth or 
Gallo-Roman, aristocracy or bourgeoisie, were dominant, someone 
got fed on royal jelly—you know, what the bees feed to their queen- 
grubs. Undoubtedly a lot of it went to the wrong people ; but you 
did get in time an élite which really did have excellence. Excel- 
lence ; that’s what we're likely to lose. I wonder how we shall get 
on, even from the narrowly material point of view, without it. 

There’s a lot in your letter which I haven't answered. The “ cult 
of manual labour” bit, for instance. There's still a cult of the 
white collar in many working-class homes; maybe we shall see 
a large-scale exchange, the sons of the black-coated thankfully 
pulling on overalls while the sons of the collarless grimly toil to 
qualify for what they fondly imagine to be privileged status. It 
Opens up some amusing social possibilities. But this is wandering 
a long way ahead. It’s the temper, the ideas and the public ethics 
of our present rulers, rather than those of their successors, which 
are immediately relevant. Immediately? Yes, indeed. February 
23rd. I wish I could feel the same fiery-eyed and vengeful certainty 
about my vote as sustains some of my neighbours. Old idealisms 
die hard. On the other hand, nothing sours like disillusion. Do 
I hear you say, “ Vous l'avez voulu, Georges Dandin” 2? I shouldn't 
be surprised.—Yours, JANE. 
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On American Taxi-Drivers 
By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 

HY is the American taxi-driver so different from any 

other ? Neither in London nor in Paris does the driver 

strike more than the necessary contact with his fare. 
In almost every American city the taxi-driver is a conversationalist, 
and usually a very interesting one: he is essentially the voice 
of the man in the street. That has been impressed on me once 
again during a recent visit to the United States. On several occa- 
sions we were driven by taxi-men who, as G.Ls, had done their 
training in England before D-Day, and still had a very warm place 
in their hearts for Great Britain. On our way to the hotel at 
Salem, Mass., the driver turned round and he said: “ You folks 
come from England, don’t you? Do you know Berkhamsted where 
I was stationed ? I had a mighty good time there, and still get 
letters from my friends at Christmas.” 

One real character was Dave. While in New England we took 
his taxi for a day’s excursion, and under his care explored the 
district of Cape Ann, the scene of one of the earliest English 
settlements in North America. It appeared that he was not a 
taxi-driver by profession. He had only taken on his present job 
a few years ago, when the competition of the films made a career 
on the legitimate stage very precarious. Dave had been an actor 
for forty-eight years, and had made his stage début at the age 
of fourteen. Deeply moved he said: “I love the stage and, if 
acting once gets into your blood, you will never lose the call. I 
love the stage, I just love it. My wife is always saying to me: 
“Dave, you are nothing like the man you used to be.’” His wife 
was right, he said, and he was counting the days till he could return 
to the stage, which he hoped might be soon, as television was creating 
a fresh interest in both serious drama and “ vaudeville.” 

When we drew up for petrol at a filling-station, a stranger came 
up to him and said: “I remember having seen your face some- 
where.” Dave beamed with pleasure, and said he was always 
meeting members of audiences who had seen him in the good old 
days, when as an actor he would “ enter into the personalities of the 
characters” he was acting, an experience which gave one a deep 
understanding of life in its many aspects. We parted from him 
with the hope that he would soon find himself once again a happy 
member of what to him is “the greatest profession in the world.” 

While staying at Nag’s Head, North Carolina, we were very lucky 
in our driver. We had gone there to visit Fort Raleigh, on Roanoke 
Island, sometimes called “the birthplace of the American nation,” 
for here came Raleigh’s second expedition under Richard Grenville, 
and established an English settlement in 1585. A taxi had to be 
summoned from the little town of Manteo, named after the Indian 
who proved such a true friend to the English colonists. In due 
course, the taxi, looking like a private car, and driven by a friendly 
woman, drew up in front of the hotel. This section of the North 
Carolina coast is a land of sand-dunes, sunshine and constant 
breezes, and is said to be one of the healthiest districts in the United 
States. Our driver wore a pale blue summer frock (it was 
November) with short sleeves and low cut in front, and was tanned 
to a deep and becoming shade. She was in high spirits, and a gentle 
breeze blew her chestnut hair about her face; her age might have 
been anything between thirty-five and fifty-five. She was full of 
local gossip, and from her seat could dramatise the incidents in 
the local history, which made her an ideal guide. Not only did 
Raleigh’s “ lost colony ” settle here before the year of the Armada, 
but Kitty Hawk, where Wilbur and Orville Wright made their first 
flight in an heavier-than-air machine on December 17th, 1903— 
a fateful date in human history—is a couple of miles away. 

Our driver knew everyone in the district, and everyone in the 
district seemed to know her ; for wherever we went she was greeted 
with friendly nods. Her high spirits were infectious. She was 
evidently temperamental, and we were lucky in starting out sight- 
seeing on one of her good days. On the way to the Wright monu- 
ment on the top of Kill Devil Hill, she suddenly turned to us and 
said: “ Do you like the ‘dogs’? ” Shamefacedly we had to admit 
that we knew nothing of the delights of dog-racing. She was not 
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to be depressed by our lack of enthusiasm, and continued: “I'm 
mad about the dogs; do you know they have just opened a dog- 
racing place near here? (The stadium was actually seventy miles 
away.) “I am going there this evening.” We became slightly 
alarmed at the prospect of her putting up her charges to pay for 
the evening’s outing. But we need have had no qualms, for her 
demands were moderate. We got back at sundown bidding her good 
luck “at the dogs,” and enquired whether she could call for us the 
following morning to take us to Roanoke Island. We feared that 
the journey to the race-track and back, a distance of a hundred 
and forty miles, after supper, and the excitement of the event, might 
prevent her from being ready for an early start. 

The following morning, to the minute, our friend appeared in 
her car, but she was a changed woman—no longer the intoxicating 
smile and the exuberant spirits. She looked careworn and at least 
ten years older. Our cheerful greetings hardly evoked a response. 
We soon knew the reason; she had been to the dogs, and the 
dogs had been unkind. She had lost nine dollars, and told us that 
she would never go to the dogs again—a decision which we felt con- 
vinced would not be observed. But she had a gallant spirit, and 
made a great effort not to let our day be spoilt by her misfortunes. 

By the time we had reached Fort Raleigh she appeared to have 
forgotten her woes, and was giving a vivid account of the sad 
story of the lost colony, and of the little settlement where Virginia 
Dare, the first child born of English parents in America, saw the 
light of day. As we parted at the end of our excursion I added a 
dollar or two to the fare as our contribution towards the financial 
disaster of the preceding evening. If ever we return to Nag’s Head 
we shall look forward to obtaining the services of “the lady of 
the dogs” ; only we shall make our visit at a time when the canine 
races are not taking place. 


The Scarlet Cow 
By STEPHEN DEWAR 


HROUGH the fabric of early memory the scarlet cow runs 

like a weft-thread of flaming colour across the green warp 

of time—the cow, ambling awkwardly but peaceably enough 
through the old Manor House of Upthorp, with a swaddle of Ted 
flannel round her horns, mooing slightly, and slavering a little at the 
corners of her mouth. She was an annual event, her arrival an 
occasion of moment to which some of us at any rate looked 
forward. Apparently it was a matter for some mutual congratula- 
tion, tinged perhaps with a trifle of not too deeply seated hostility 
between the two sides. Let me explain. 

Her appearance used to coincide with the payments of certain 
quit-rents to the Squire, who would stand at the door of the porch 
muttering mock thunders in his beard, as the Steward of the Manor 
Court clucked like a geiger-counter while he collected shillings from 
the frecholders of the parish. It seems that the affair-Strawberry 
dated back to the eighteenth-century Enclosure Act which set aside 
Upthorp Common for the grazing of those descendants of the 
Danes who aforetime had shared common pasture with the Lord 
of the Manor. Being of Danish blood, for all the settlement between 
Alfred and Guthrum at Aller and Wedmore, and oblivious of the 
fact that they had sworn in their petition that their cattle were 
“ oaketted ” and sick from eating the Squire’s young oak-shoots in 
Severall’s Coppice, they had never taken kindly to their new 
common. But eventually a compromise was reached. They would 
graciously accept the King’s Common Award if the old Squire would 
allow them each year, at the time of the Court and payment of dues, 
to drive a cow—their best cow—through the Manor Hall from front 
to back. If you search the records hard enough, you may find it 
all set out. 


The old Squire had passed on the treaty to his son, and the 
young Squire’s wife was Victorian. She believed implicitly and 
devoutly in coals and red flannel and soups in their season. But 
she did not approve of “ Strawberry's Rights” as they were called. 
Emphatically she disapproved of Mrs. Bachellor’s last-year’s petti- 
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coat being wrapped round the old cow's horns—even to save the 
panelled hall from being “ hurted ” as Mr. Bachellor said. Through 
the years the animal had learned to do her stuff reasonably well 
though there was one occasion when she slipped on the parquet 
floor, poor soul, with particularly disastrous results. Perhaps it 
was the Bachellor children’s fault, shouting “ Straw-berry ! ” tog 
loudly, while the Squire’s wife audibly said: “Clodhoppers! ” 
and we children shouted: “Humbugs!” It was a good word 
anyway, and signified that the Bachellor boys were each to receive 
a bag of sticky humbug sweets; eventually, that is, when Straw- 
berry had got safely through, out of the window and down the 
specially laid ramp into the garden. There she well knew she 
would receive her special reward of black salt, and be milked for 
tea—tea for all in the Housekeeper’s Room with the Squire droning 
about the weather and the roots, as his lady asked them all how 
they did, over the crook of her little finger above her tea-cup. 

But after tea, revenge; for the boundaries had to be beaten, 
and so had the Bachellor children, with oaken shoots, of course, 
over against the border of Severall’s and the Common, just to make 
them remember. How they laughed, and so did we, though 
often we came in for a swipe as well. The Squire had gone through 
it, not omitting his wife, the cow had gone through it, and now for 
the gaffers or, as the Keeper called them, “them warry old Denes.” 
At the corner of Severall’s and the Common, over by Pop Heath 
which the Danes’ descendants—more than equal and hault of the 
others—claimed exclusively as their own, while sharing Upthorp 
with the English, stood a great grey wether. And the name of that 
hoary monolith was known in the text of what we called the “ Pram” 
as the “ Halting Stone where they used to wash the old men.” 

Somewhere I have heard it called the “Hating Stone,” and 
I should not be surprised if it was. Here was revenge indeed, for 
then did we younglings feel as the Aethelings must have felt when 
Guthrum was soused at Aller and oiled at Wedmore. For the 
ancients would remove their hats to give their faces and hands a 
rinse in the little pool at the base of the stone. And then, having 
become good Christians and English neighbours—in spite of what 
the Squire’s lady thought—the old men spat upon the Halting 
Stone, touched their forelocks, and said good night. One could 
hear them laughing as they went down hill, swearing, as the Steward 
said, like Old Boots and his Boggarts, whatever they might have 
been. Strawberry had been let into Pop Heath to join her com- 
panions, and the gate shut behind her. 

Last year when I passed through Upthorp, the Common had been 
ploughed up by the County Agricultural Committee, Severall’s 
Coppice grubbed, the Halting Stone gone, and Pop Heath merged 
into a landscape of swelling furrows. Down in the valley the 
descendants of the Scarlet Cow chewed peacefully at their cud, and 
from the chimney-pot of a Council house where Bachellor’s cot 
once lay a thin plume of smoke rose gently in the air before 
spreading itself like a wraith across the evening sky. 





“The Spectator,” January 26th, 1850 


Mr. Cobden has paid a visit to his Yorkshire constituents 
in Sheffield, and addressed them at an evening meeting, and 
also at a public breakfast, on current political topics. . . . The 
experience of the last two years [he said] has convinced all 
working men—in the North of England at least—that low- 
priced food means fuller employment and better wages. How 
can the Protectionists persuade themselves that they are to go 
back to the little loaf at dear prices? “ There is a gentleman 
in the room here, who showed me just before I came in a 
curiosity in the anteroom. He has brought with him a penny 
loaf which was made in 1801. (Laughter, and cries of 
“Show it!”) [The loaf was handed to Mr. Cobden by Mr. 
Binks of Wentworth, along with a penny loaf of the present day, 
which was about four times the size of the former.] Now, this 
is a loaf made in January 1801. The weight is 24 ounces; and 
the quartern loaf of 3{ pounds sold at the time for Is. 104d. 
The Free-trade penny loaf which was bought today weighs 
84 ounces; and the quartern loaf of 3} pounds is now sold at 
Sd. It’s Sd. against Is. 10}d.” 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


DO not know whether there be any truth in the ancient theory 

that there exists some difference between memory and recol- 

lection. Aristotle argued that memory was a dull and effortless 
gift which we shared with the brute beasts: people with very good 
memories, he suggested, were afflicted with slow minds. Recollec- 
tion, however, was a bright and vivid thing, requiring some 
intellectual effort for its exercise and operating through a chain 
of associations. Animals, in his opinion, did not indulge in recol- 
lection, since they lacked all reasoning powers. Old people were 
not good at recollection, since the channels of their brains had 
become clogged with decay and the associations were unable to 
dash merrily from one part of the brain to another. Children were 
only potential recollectionists, since the surface of their brain was 
so spongy that no channels had as yet been formed. Yet if 
children are incapable of recollection, but only capable of memory, 
then why on earth is it that we recall so vividly some of our 
childhood feelings and experiences, whereas in regard to others we 
can only imagine what we felt? We are all of us familiar with that 
curious, almost transcendental, emotion which moves within us 
when some sound or tune or smell brings us back to half a century 
ago. Once or twice in my life this sudden vague relapse into 
childhood sensations has been occasioned by tactile associations, 
by the feel of a baize door upon the nursery landing, or by 
handling two diabolo-sticks discovered in some forgotten play-box. 
Such vivid reincarnations are assuredly, whatever the sage may say, 
associative memories. Yet, although we can often recall with the 
utmost clarity the emotions and sensations of childhood, we find 
it difficult to remember what we thought. It will be said, of 
course, that the reason for this is that children do not think (in 
the sense of experiencing events in the mind) but that they only 
pass through a series of impressions. I disbelieve this theory. 


* * * ao 


I am quite sure that I thought very hard when I was a child. 
I certainly told myself a great number of stories, which assumed 
a serial form and which would keep me good and speechless while 
I walked round and round the park with my nurse. Many of these 
stories, | remember, were about snakes: I was a young and adven- 
turous snake among a lot of other more lethargic animals. This 
long reptilian epic was a secret, almost a magic, saga to me ; I never 
mentioned it to my parents or my nurse. I have no idea why 
I should, at the age of six, have been so enamoured of reptiles, 
whereas in later life I have not manifested any special attraction 
for these animals. I trust that no psychiatrist will think it neces- 
sary to explain to me the presumably horrid reason for this 
predilection. Yet although I certainly spent many hours of 
imaginative delight in inwardly recounting these endless snake 
stories, I do not recall that I ever pondered at all deeply upon 
the relations between myself and my environment, between myself 
and the universe. At times, of course, I would be conscious of 
my own identity, of being myself. Those were unpleasant and 
disturbing intimations, and the anxiety which I then experienced 
must have been similar to the awe with which the infant Tennyson 
would repeat “ Alfred” again and again to himself while toddling 
over the Lincolnshire wolds. But a child is more concerned with 
the similarities between things than with their differences, and 
possesses but slight powers of comparison. _ I do not believe, for 
instance, that I ever reasoned what it was that made some people 
seem “nice” and others “nasty.” All I knew was that I was 
pleased when told that Mr. X was coming to luncheon and 
displeased when it was Mrs. Y. 


* * * 7 


If we could, in fact, recall these successive states of feeling, if 
at the time we had worked out any rational explanation of why 
we preferred Mr. X to Mrs. Y, it would surely be of great help to 
us in our older age when we ourselves have to converse with 


children. I do not flatter myself that I have ever mastered this 
delicate technique. Did one possess, as Charles Lutwidge Dodgson 
possessed, the patience to tell children long and entrancing stories, 
they would doubtless dance with delight when informed that one 
was coming to tea. Did one possess, as Lear or du Maurier 
possessed, the gift for scribbling rapid little pictures, then again no 
embarrassment would arise. I have discovered that even an 
inexpert draftsman such as I am can hold the attention of children 
for as much as ten minutes by scribbling pictures for them on a 
pad. These pictures, incidentally, should always depict as the 
central characters either the children themselves or their immediate 
relations ; and the adventures which they illustrate must always be 
of the most lurid character (ending generally with two little feet 
protruding from the jaws of a crocodile), thereby ministering to 
the sado-masochist tendencies which, we are now assured. lurk in 
the subconscious of even the nicest little girls and boys. Of one 
thing I am certain, namely that no adult should ever treat a child 
as an inferior, but should always assume that the infant is, in 
wisdom and power, equal to and contemporary with himself. Nor 
should he ask direct questions of the child, enquiring as to its name 
or age, since such questions are impertinent and dull. Little boys, 
if questioned at all, must be questioned about their prowess; 
whether they have ever tried throwing their ball at the greenhouse. 
Little girls, if questioned at all, must be questioned about their 
maternal instincts ; whether their doll minds the cold. 


* + * * 


When considering this problem, I have occasionally had recourse 
to the experts and listened to those who, in “ Children’s Hour,” talk 
to the little ones over the wireless. Some of these technicians are 
truly admirable ; but others do not seem to have learnt the first 
principle of their art, namely that in talking to children one should 
never put on the tone of genial patronage, or prim spontaneity, 
which amateurs are apt to adopt. Too many of the B.B.C. aunts 
and uncles infuse into their discourse a note of brisk merriment 
which any decent child must find repulsive. I was listening last 
week to Auntie Lilian telling the children about her hobbies. She 
was evidently a trained practitioner and her manner, with its succes- 
sion of apt pauses and stresses, was one of confiding glee. It was 
the matter, rather than the manner, of Auntie Lilian’s address which 
shocked me so profoundly. She was urging the little ones to 
acquire autograph albums and to pursue the eminent with requests 
for their signatures. She described how, when a little girl, she had 
hung around the green rooms and theatre lobbies and pestered 
actors, actresses, musicians and conductors to insert their auto- 
graphs in her horrid little book. She spoke without shame of this 
dastardly practice and, in fact, she exhorted the urchins to adopt 
it themselves. Before reaching the loathsome valedictory words 
“ Goodnight children, goodnight ! ” Auntie Lilian had the audacity 
to crib one of Field-Marshal Montgomery’s less admirable 
apophthegms. “Good hunting!” she cried happily to listening 
millions. 

-_ * * * 


The Governors and the Director-General of the B.B.C. should 
not permit their monopoly to be abused in order to incite the 
children of this country to indulge in practices which are wholly 
meaningless in themselves, which encourage predatory instincts, and 
which expose busy men and women to a truly horrible form of 
inconvenience and delay. The hunting of autographs is not a 
harmless hobby ; it is both senseless and evil ; it promotes acquisi- 
tiveness, futile competitive vanity, and disrespect for the privacy, 
the dignity and the eminence of famous and over-worked actors, 
actresses and footballers. Did either my memory or my recol- 
lection bring back to me any occasion »n which I have waylaid 
a fellow citizen and asked him for his autograph, I should blush 
with shame. But Auntie Lilian, as I said, was not ashamed. 
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THEATRE 


By Christopher Fry. (St. James’s.) 

Tue duke’s butler is a lion-tamer who has lost his nerve, the duke’s 
footman is a cat-burglar and the duke’s pastime is astronomy. 
But he has sublunary passions, too, and the observatory from which 
his telescope rakes the stars was once a bed-chamber dedicated to 
the deed of darkness. Three of his former mistresses are invited 
to revisit the scene of their surrenders, and the duke’s son is bidden 
to choose a mother from among them But Perpetua, the daughter 
of his steward, provides a counter-attraction which father and son 
find equally magnetic. Jealousy drives one of the mistresses to 
arson, and the duke’s eyrie goes heavenward in flames. Without 
any specially hard feelings the characters reassemble in a folly, 
where the boy pairs off with Perpetua and the duke whimsically 
selects the fire-raiser as his duchess. 

This, you may feel, sounds like pretty good nonsense. It is 
nothing of the sort. It is true that Mr. Fry, though a considerable 
poet, is not yet a skilled dramatist, and shows few signs of becoming 
one—or indeed of wanting to become one. But in Venus Observed 
he has, in alliance with Sir Laurence Olivier, achieved a tour de 
force. Behind the rich yet airy felicity of his style his greatest 
asset is a sort of careless integrity. Poetic drama is almost in- 
separably connected with pretensions of one sort and another, and 
from these Mr. Fry seems to be wholly free. Some of his conceits, 
some of his abrupt transitions from the lyrical to the facetious, 
from the eternal to the contemporary, suggest self-consciousness. 
But these antics give the impression not of being designed to 
épater, but rather of being due, like the posturings and gambols of 
a colt, to natural high spirits and a capacity for inconsequence. 
We get, as a matter of fact, much the same pleasure from watching 
Mr. Fry's mind at work as we get from watching a young animal. 
Now graceful and now comical, breaking off its furious pursuit of 
a butterfly to fall suddenly into contemplation, seized by a terrible 
rage from which it is arbitrarily distracted by the need to chase its 
tail, it has the charm of the spontaneous and the unpredictable. 
As a dramatist, Mr. Fry can hardly be called a master of suspense ; 
nor, to be truthful, does he need to be as long as he can rivet our 
attention by his choice of words and his change of moods. He has, 
in addition, the indefinable gift of suggesting that he understands 
the quiddity of the things which he describes or which he uses 
as images ; his birds, his trees, his peasants and his horses are all 


« Venus Observed.” 
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ARTS 


creatures which he sees in the round, not flat, coloured decorations 
on a tapestry 

Sir Laurence Olivier’s production brilliantly brings out the Virtues 
of the play and almost succeeds in concealing its shortcomings as 
drama. He himself plays the Duke with quiet and beautiful assur- 
ance, and Miss Heather Stannard as Perpetua does with much 
distinction all that astronomer or audience demand of a new star. 
Mr. George Relph, who seems incapable of acting otherwise than 
very well indeed, is excellent as the rascally steward, and Mr. 
Denholm Elliott is personable and accomplished as the Duke's son, 
An extremely enjoyable evening PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 
“Intruder in the Dust.” (Ritz..\——“Le Roi.” 
“You’re My Everything.” 
Canyon.” Plaza.) 


(Rialto.)—_ 
(Leicester Square.)——« Copper 


Intruder in the Dust is yet another picture concerning the life and 
hard times of the negro, on this occasion an old man accused of 
shooting a white man in the back. It is magnificently directed by 
its producer, Mr. Clarence Brown, who has achieved such a perfect 
sense of balance that one never for an instant doubts the truth 
of his tale or the authenticity of his characters (and this is quite 
an achievement, for in the course of the film a young boy and an 
old lady dig up a coffin). On the track of justice, Mr. Brown never 
strays into sentimentality. Indeed, his negro, played by Mr. Juano 
Hernandez, does not invite sympathy, neither is the youth who 
comes to his aid, Mr. Claude Jarman, Jnr., particularly appealing. 

The absence of stars and the use of an eye as avid for detail 
as an eagle’s gives this production enormous strength, added to 
which there is the piquancy of being drawn into something one 
cannot understand. The huge, happy crowd, eating ices and waving 
rattles, which gathers before the court-house in the little town in 
the hope of seeing a lynching, and the attitude of mind which 
accepts this as being perfectly ordinary—just like going to a ball- 
game—astounds even more than it depresses. But if the gap which 
lies between the Southern States and the British Isles yawns alarm- 
ingly here, it is certainly not a yawn of boredom. I found this 
film completely absorbing, and if I had the strength I would see 
it again. ‘ 

* * * * 

A long time ago there was a French film called Le Roi S’ Amuse 
starring somebody whose name I can't recall, Raimu and Mlle. 
Elvira Popescu. Vague as | am about its protagonist, I remember 
it as being the most delicious and captivating of comedies. And 
now here it is again with M. Maurice Chevalier as the Ruritanian 
monarch on a visit to Paris and Mlle. Annie Ducaux as his former 
mistress. It is just as delicious, just as captivating, a potpourri 
of satire, farce and musical comedy. Latterly, France has struck 
a lugubrious note, but here the tune is in a major key, and all its 
parts are sung with undiluted gaiety by characters as delightfully 
amoral as we would have all Frenchmen be. Even to think about 
Le Roi in retrospect makes one feel as happy as a lark. 

* * * * 

Technicolor musicals, of which I am, au fond, very fond, have 
deteriorated sadly of late, but You're My Everything, starring Mr. 
Dan Dailey and Miss Anne Baxter, shows a marked improvement. 
True, it is inevitably one of those success stories, but Miss Baxter’s 
success, at any rate, is unusual, for she is not a “hoofer,” but a 
1920 film star, and she gives a really exquisite rendering of a 
Clara Bow type in one of those jerky silent films of that era. I 
would have liked this sequence to have gone on for ever. It is 
evident that the incorporation of an actress into a dancing picture 
is a great asset, and I feel certain that, if Miss Bette Davis could 
be persuaded to join the chorus, musicals would take on a new lease 
of life. 

7 - * * 

I am equally certain that if fewer men were shot dead at point- 
blank range, Westerns would take on a semblance of reality. In 
Copper Canyon Mr. Macdonald Carey pips at nearly every passer- 
by, and though / don’t mind seeing furry-faced ruffians hitting the 
dust, nobody else does either. Men were tough in the good old 
days, but not friendless, and I object to this callous abandonment 
of bodies. Surely a brace of bitter tears ploughing their way 
through a beard would not come amiss ? Miss Hedy Lamarr and 
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Mr. Ray Milland, both excellent and both miscast, are the hero 
and heroine of this tale of copper-mines and concessions, and, if 
they add a certain lustre, this cannot disguise the film’s familiar 
pattern—the saloon, the can-can girls, the galloping horses, the 
ambushes and the bodies. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


visitors from France provided most of last week’s musical interest. 
[only heard one of the concerts given by the Quintette de l’Atelier— 
that given to a miserably small audience in the Chelsea Town Hall 
on January 18th. The playing was superb. Both the works in the 
programme, Fauré’s second piano quartet and Florent Schmitt's 
quintet, need on occasion the fullest and richest tone of which so 
small an ensemble is capable ; both need very careful balancing 
and perpetual vigilance on the part of the players themselves, 
especially in the big climaxes which star the Fauré and make the 
Schmitt a veritable Milky Way. Rhythmic urgency, melodic pro- 
fusion and harmonic richness easily degenerate into restlessness and 
turgidity, even in the Fauré quartet, while the Schmitt is quite 
intolerable unless really well played. Nothing will alter the fact 
of its excessive length, its almost ludicrous emotional volubility or 
the cavalier fashion in which the composer demands large orchestral 
effects from four stringed instruments and a piano. (The first move- 
ment alone might be a movement from a piano concerto.) But for 
all its obvious failings the work has real grandeur, even a touch 
of nobility, when played with such conviction and such precision as 
those of the Quintette de |’Atelier. 
* * * 7 

It is a bold undertaking for a French actor to try to revive 
the art of the troubadours in a small London theatre with only a 
pianist to assist him. Unfortunately, very few English people have 
a knowledge of the French language such that they can appreciate 
poems by Jules Laforgue or Paul Claudel when they are recited 
and partly mimed with a musical accompaniment whose very ex- 
cellence—and Germaine Mounier could not have been bettered— 
serves as a distraction. Jean Mercure attempted all this at the 
Torch Theatre. Like the rest of the audience, I best understood 
and most enjoyed the comedies and character sketches, and found 
the higher and more fantastical flights of poetry less convincing. 
Laforgue’s Complainte du Roi de Thulé and Complainte de Cette 
Bonne Lune and Claudel’s Ballade seemed to me merely verbal 
fireworks (perhaps only because they strained to the utmost both 
my knowledge of French and my general intelligence), but Oui Papa, 
Un Tout Petit Cheval, Le Roi sur la Tour or Le Vieux Mendiant 
were within my range. They were done with a beautiful simplicity 
and economy of means, perfect timing and a poetic sense of under- 
statement (occasionally varied by gross exaggeration) which should 
appeal to English audiences if these did not generally keep under- 
statement for their private lives and prefer more obvious methods 
in the theatre. 

7 * * * 

Kathleen Long and Gerard Souzay gave a recital of music by 
Schumann and Fauré at the Wigmore Hall on January 22nd. 
Fauré fared in both cases the better. The more modern sensibility 
of the thirteenth nocturne or Arpége, the fluent and sophisticated 
technique and the singleness and restraint of mood present fewer 
problems than the quick alternation of heroic grandeur with lyrical 
and even humorous incidents in Schumann’s great Fantaisie. Here 
the art lies in the sudden transitions, which must sound spontaneous, 
in a wholehearted sharing of Schumann’s particular type of poetic 
fancy. In the songs, too, simplicity is most important; and the 
uncovered line of Dein Angesicht revealed a poverty of tone which 
was more easily forgotten in the artistic presentation of the Fauré 
songs. 

. * * * 

Constance Shacklock had to contend with persistently hurried 
tempi and rigid and insensitive orchestral playing when she sang 
the title-réle in Carmen on January 23rd The opening chorus, the 
cigarette-girls, the habanera, Carmen’s dance for José, the quintet, 
the card-scene and Micaela’s Je dis were all taken at much the 
same brisk, slick pace, which made it impossible for the singers 
to expand and forced them to concentrate on merely mouthing 
their words, most of which were inevitably inaudible. Was this 
supposed to be French vivacity ? And by what right, of fidelity to 
the text or dramatic propriety, does Carmen at the end of Act 3 
draw her knife and try to murder José ? Or is this a new example 
of “ good theatre ” ? MARTIN COOPER. 


RADIO 


RApDio drama recently has pursued its way along the usual tight- 
rope, balanced between Culture and Entertainment. Both The 
Three Sisters and A Doll's House, on the serious side, were success- 
ful; and there was an interesting contrast between the two 
dramatists, as the microphone disclosed them. Ibsen, as you might 
imagine, was the surer bet. The hard and fast construction of the 
master was a priceless asset on radio. 

Whether anyone unfamiliar with The Three Sisters, hearing it 
for the first time through a broadcast, would have found full 
fruition in it, I doubt. There is too much between Chekhov's lines 
which the actor on the stage expresses by look or nervous move- 
ment, and which on the air can be conveyed only by tone and 
timing. The point has been well taken by that shrewd critic, Mr. 
Philip Hope-Wallace, who wrote: “It is the polite banality which 
rises to lips twisted with disappointment, or the eyebrow raised by 
some unspeaking spectator, which wrings our heart.” Thus, 
throughout The Three Sisters, I was recalling by the mind’s eye the 
great St. Denis production of the play in 1938, with all its little 
touches of fret and fidget. These the microphone cannot, I think, 
hope to equal or reproduce. 

Héloise 

The new play of last Sunday was Mr. James Forsyth’s Héloise, 
which started from the assumption that in the story of Héloise 
and Abélard “female authority is more evident in the course of 
events than male.” Arguable; but, for me, unpersuasive. The 
play was continuously alive, but I confess to having felt that there 
were lacunae. The atmosphere of church and classroom somehow 
seemed to miss the realisation that, say, Miss Helen Waddell’s novel . 
Abélard gave it. Here (as in The Three Sisters) I felt that I was 
filling in gaps by previous knowledge. Miss Pamela Brown, who 
has vocal vibrations all her own, seemed to me to be making too 
artificial a use of them in the early scenes, but settled down in 
good time. It may have been an attempt to show the development 
of Héloise. Mr. Robert Harris was both resonant and sensitive. 

For more mediaevalism, the Third Programme repeated one of 
its successes of 1949 with a new Mediaeval Disputaton. When the 
first of these logical jousts was given on the air, my feeling was 
that it would be entertaining and instructive for the debaters, re- 
taining the mediaeval manner, to apply it to a purely modern 
matter ; and I was glad to hear them tackling, with all ceremonial 
gravity, the thesis: “The Cinema is the Highest Form of Art.” 
On this major and minor premises winged their way most attractively 
through the air. 


No Slanger’s Circus 

The opening salvoes of the General Election engagement have 
been fired. Politics are outside the terms of a critic’s reference, 
but I cannot help welcoming Mr. Churchill's broadcast for two 
reasons which concern radio proper. First, Mr. Churchill is a 
rarity among politicians in understanding that the microphone is a 
means of speaking to people in a room, and not a public address 
system wired to cover a huge hall stretching from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats. Mr. Churchill, however orotund, never orates on 
the air. Secondly, he has come to believe—as he did not seem 
to in 1945—that the microphone is an instrument that magnifies a 
mood ; what is normal political hard-hitting on the hustings takes 
on a sharper, and sourer, note on the air. If all the Election broad- 
casts emulate the moderation of Mr. Churchill’s, then we shall not 
this time have a Slanger’s Circus. 

Television seems at last to be getting under way with its “ docu- 
mentaries,” and the results have been rewarding. I Want To Be A 
Doctor last week seemed to me a little over-dramatised, but Mr. 
Michael Barry has so obvious a delight in the power of the medium 
that you can forgive a certain exuberance. Fifty Years of Industrial 
Research explored the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington. 
It was somewhat bedevilled by mischances. 


Footnotes 

Commended: the serialisation of Wuthering Heights on Sunday 
afternoons. Mr. Compton Mackenzie has continued, in his Royal 
Encounters and A Year I Remember, to prove himself a broadcaster 
of great polish and charm. And, as I Jay down the pen, news comes 
that next Monday the indomitable Mrs. Piddington will “ read ” the 
thoughts of her earth-bound consort while flying in an aircraft over 
Bristol. She will then have no more elements to conquer, except 
perhaps a fiery furnace. LioneL HALE. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS—No. 2. 


Report by Marghanita Laski 


Each morning one opens one's newspaper with a twinge of 
expectation—of what? What news would you most like to read 
one morning when you open your paper? Give a headline and 
not more than 150 words of text, and state (or let it be apparent) 
what paper you read. 

Some deductions about Spectator readers: — 

— their preferred daily paper is The Times, with the Manchester 
Guardian and the Telegraph as runners-up. Alam Wharam would 
like to read of his washing-up machine for married undergraduates 
in Varsity, and Mrs. S. K. Tortonese (£500 per annum for women 
who are the sole support of their children) hoped to read this in 
the Daily Mail, but over-estimated the literate capacity of her chosen 
organ. Stylistically most competitors tended to be even more 
pompous than the papers they read, although this charge cannot 
be upheld against Apjap’s headline, RED BOSS RIDDLED. 

— their preferred politics are Conservative. Three-quarters of 
those forecasting the General Election results predict Tory victory ; 
I include among these Mr. J. Howard Price, who wanted—O 
shame!—to read, LIBERALS WILL CO-OPERATE WITH 
CONSERVATIVES. Only Mr. H.W. Gosling was of the Old 
Profession—AMAZING LANDSLIDE: LIBERALS FIND A 
LEADER in the Birmingham Post—while Mr. W. G. Simpson 
longed to read 302 SEATS TO COMMUNISTS: DISAPPOINT- 
ING LIBERAL POLL in the Manchester Guardian. 

— they are not much affected by rationing (one up for the 
Labour Government or one down for competitors?). Two would 
abolish food-rationing, two petrol-rationing, and an odd crop of 
freedoms included freedom for building and for cotton and from 
income-tax, currency and I.Q. tests for children. 

— they are in pretty good health. Nostrums were negligible. 

— they are far less selfish than I. When I set this competition, I 
couldn't decide whether I'd sooner read that my book had been 
chosen as the novel of the century or that world peace was assured. 
Only Mr. A. J. Robinson competes with me, and he gets a prize 
for it. 

— they are convinced that Russia is the only real danger to 
world peace ; 75 per cent. of the entries dealt with this issue, half 
by killing Stalin and half by converting him to Christianity. 

— they tend—forgive me—to be rather naive about world peace. 
Neither a Christian Russia nor a post-post-revolutionary Russia 
issuing pious manifestos on co-operation seems a sure enough bet ; 
we've had plenty of pious manifestos already, and Christian States 
have not been unknown to fight each other. Nor did I think much 
of destroying the atom bomb by agreement or by counter-invention 
so long as high explosive remained on the /apis. 


So first prize of three guineas to Mr. F. T. Giles for the only 
news-item that offered solid hopes, not of world peace, but of only 
reasonably destructive wars. Two consolation prizes of one guinea 
each to Mr. J. A. C. Greenwood for an entry that with serpentine 
subtlety at least assured him a peaceable existence, and to Mr. 
A. J. Robinson for rank selfishness. Mr. Kenntth Braine-Hartnell 
deserves an honourable mention for by far and away the best piece 
of conversion work. 


* . * + 


FIRST PRIZE 


From The Times. 
THE BEDFORD RAY 


Final tests of Professor Bedford's ray fully support the claims 
made for it by its inventor. Projected horizontally, it will arrest 
the functioning of any mechanically propelled engine up to thirty 
miles away, and thus a few installations set up upon the frontiers 
of any country will bring to a complete standstill any attempted 
invasion by tanks such as overran Western Europe in 1940. Pro- 
— vertically, it will tumble into the sea any aeroplane, doodle- 

ug or rocket coming within its range up to a hundred miles. 
Against submarines and under-water weapons it is equally deadly. 

The value of Professor Bedford’s discovery is that, at compara- 
tively trifling expense, it provides small Powers with an effective 
means of self-defence against powerful predatory neighbours. Thus 
it is estimated that Belgium will be able to make her frontier with 
Germany invulnerable at a cost of about £750,000 annually and 
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with a personnel of no more than 10,000 men. And, of course 
the atom bomb now becomes a mere scientific curiosity. : 


CONSOLATION PRIZES 
From The Times, Thursday, January 20th, 1887. 
PLANS FOR GOLDEN JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS 


On June 20th, 1837, Her Majesty Queen Victoria ascended the 
throne, and in five months’ time her people will have a long-awaited 
opportunity to show their loyalty to the great Queen who has ruled 
this nation and an unparalleled Empire so wisely. The programme 
for the recognition of this most memorable occasion has not yet 
been announced, but the Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, is expected 
to make a statement during the next few days. It would indeed 
be highly appropriate that the heart of the Empire's celebrations 
should be in the city that forms the commercial and financial centre 
of the civilised world, and which enjoys an unprecedented prosperity 
at the present time ; a prosperity which is so soundly based that 
the future can be regarded with confidence. 


From the Spectator. 
OUR SECOND COMPETITION 


The First Prize in the second of this year’s competitions goes to 
Mr. Arthur Robinson, of 18 Burnbank Gardens, Glasgow, whose 
witty entry was easily the best of those we received. His choice 
of what he would like to read when opening his paper was headed 
“Our Second Competition,” and was as follows: “ The First Prize 
in the second of this year’s competitions goes to Mr. Arthur Robin- 
son, of 18 Burnbank Gardens, Glasgow, whose witty entry was 
easily the best of those we received. His choice of what he would 
like to read on opening his paper was headed ‘Our Second Com- 
petition, but owing to paper restrictions we cannot print all of it.” 

HONOURABLE MENTION 
CHRISTIANITY ATOM BOMBS RUSSIA ? 

Russia’s shrewd, beady-eyed, grizzled (70) Joseph Stalin 
(5 feet 10 inches, 204 Ib.) attended Divine Service incognito (with 
identity concealed) last Sunday at Russian Orthodox Church of 
St. Marx (red sandstone, restored 1917, 342 seats) in Moscow’s 
ritzy suburb, Gorskaya. 

Cornered by newsmen, cracked back pudgy Georgie M. Malenkov 
(5 feet 9 inches, weight unknown): the Generalissimo went incog- 
nito—therefore he did not go. 

Said simply officiating priest, Dmitri Dmitrovitch: The Generalis- 
simo’s attendance was a surprise. His behaviour was beautifully 
reverent, and he seemed genuinely moved by my sermon on the 
Prodigal Son (see the Bible, 1,088 pp., $1.10, published by England’s 
Oxford University Press, St. Luke 16). I could see he pulled at 
his moustaches reflectively. I pray that he will come again, for 
after him I believe God is man’s greatest influence for good. 
(Priest Dmitrovitch has since been sent by Molotov on a Siberian 
mission.) 

Stalin’s salvation could be Humanity’s. Could be. 


Competition No. 4 
Set by Robert Levens 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an open 
testimonial for employment in one of the following capacities: 
cook, companion-chauffeuse, curate, head or assistant master or 
mistress, secretary, assistant editor of a periodical. The testimonial 
must be such as can be exhibited with pride by the applicant, but 
must make it clear to any intelligent employer that the applicant 
is to be avoided like the plague. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than February 3rd. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of February 10th. 





Undergraduate Page 


Undergraduate articles of higher quality would be wel- 
comed. No article received this week is up to standard. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


i 
Intercommunion 

Sin,—Your correspondent, Mr. John A. Patten, seems to be unaware 
that a resolution was passed in the Upper House of the Convocation 
of Canterbury in January, 1933, expressing the opinion that “ where 
a baptised communicant member of a Church not in communion with 
our own is cut off by distance from the ministrations of his own Church, 
he may be welcomed to Communion by the incumbent; but if such 
a person becomes a habitual communicant over a long period, the claim 
of the Church to full conformity with its requirements should be 
pressed upon his conscience.” The Upper House of the Convocation 
of York, which includes Northumberland, passed a similar resolution 
at the same time but without the qualifying clause. In both cases the 
opinion was expressed with a view to giving a Diocesan Bishop guidance 
in giving or withholding permission to an incumbent to act in the way 
suggested. Mr. Patten says not unreasonably, “I am not entitled to 
receive Holy Communion” (i.e., in the parish church); but has he 
applied through the incumbent to the Bishop of Newcastle ?—Yours 
faithfully, MERVYN WINTON: 

Wolvesey, Winchester. 

Sirn—Mr. Patten’s cri de coeur in The Spectator of January 20th moves 
me to express my deepest sympathy with his feelings. As everyone 
knows, the barrier to open Communion lies in the supposed prohi- 
bition in the rubric at the end of the confirmation service in our 
Prayer Book, which reads, “ And there shall none be admitted to 
the Holy Communion until such time as he be confirmed, or be ready 
and desirous to be confirmed.” Am I not right in believing that, in 
1549, when this was introduced, there were no Nonconformists in Eng- 
land? In which case this rubric could not have been aimed at Non- 
conformists, and must be looked upon as a purely domestic rule for 
the members of our own household. So careful a scholar, and so loyal 
a churchman, as the late Bishop Handley Moule has written, “ This 
rubric is a rule for our own Communion. It is not meant to exclude 
Christian guests (so to speak) from our Communion tables because they 
have not been confirmed in our sense of the word.” With that view 
of the matter have agreed Archbishops Benson, Maclagan, Temple, Tait 
and Davidson; and Bishops Stubbs, Headlam and Wordsworth, as well 
as the Professor Gwatkin, and many others. The contrary view was 
an entirely new interpretation, introduced only after the rise of the 
Tractarian Movement. How I wish that an influential and widespread 
movement might now arise in the Church of England to break down the 
unauthorised barrier. After all, “ it is the Lord’s Table, not ours "-—those 
are not my words, but Bishop Wordsworth’s, of Lincoln, a typical High 
Churchman of his day. 

Iam personally convinced that the work for reunion will never succeed 
unless we make the Holy Communion the terminus a quo rather than 
the terminus ad quem. The Master's prayer for unity was offered at 
His Table; and I feel that it is as from His Table that the prayer 
will be answered. Holding the view of the rubric that I do, it is my 
custom to welcome to the Table any Nonconformist who is eligible for 
Communion at his own church. I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Patten (benefactor of all the Churches) is “ entitled to receive Holy Com- 
munion” in our Church. I trust that he will find himself welcomed at 
Bamburgh, as he certainly would be at Christ Church, Beckenham.— 
Yours faithfully, Guy H. Kina. 

Christ Church Vicarage, 1 Court Downs Road, Beckenham. 


Sir,—-No Christian can read Mr. Patten’s letter without much sympathy 
for his dilemma. It is a delicate matter upon which we should proceed 
with the greatest of caution. There is, however, one important aspect of 
it his letter does not mention. Our oneness in Christ should be found 
in the common breaking of bread and drinking of the cup. Yet if it 
is clear that different people believe different things about the Holy 
Communion, is our outward coming together really one in truth, unity 
and concord? Can we totally ignore divergences of approach and belief? 
To Anglicans the Holy Communion is an offering, oblation and sacrifice, 
having more than symbolic reference to life, death and resurrection 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. To Mr. Patten it is a Feast of Love. Surely 
here there is a difference that in honesty neither Anglicans nor Free 
Churchmen can put on one side. We can respect these differences; we 
can without envy, hatred or malice make clear why we differ. But 
it seems doubtful if we can heal the breach. between us just by outward 
coming together. 


His letter refers to sifting at Our Lord’s table. I believe it must be 


kneeling at it. Is this merely a difference of physical posture? Unfortu- 
Mate as it may be, I think it is not-—Yours faithfully, 
Ewen Farm House, near Cirencester, Glos. W. S. Boycorr. 
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THE EDITOR 


Liberals’ Prospects 

Sir,—I am not a regular reader of the Spectator. Recently the advertise- 
meat for the Spectator in the Manchester Guardian caught my eye. I 
read there that the Spectator would assist its readers “ to cast their votes 
for Labour or Conservative in full knowledge of what the victory of 
one or the other may mean to the country.” My immediate reaction 
was to wonder why the Spectator would not acquaint its readers with 
facts concerning the Liberal Party and what a Liberal victory would 
mean to the country (I should add that I am a confirmed Liberal, but 
by no means an old Liberal—I am only 27 years of age). 

By a coincidence a copy of the Spectator of January 13th has fallen into 
my hands. In the article Election Issues 1 read “ The Liberals have 
no possible prospect of forming the next Government,” but no 
svlid reason. was given to support this statement. Surely any truly 
independent and non-party journal should primarily consider whether 
any particular party's programme and policy would be good for the 
country and not whether that party is in a position to form a govern- 
ment. I believe that the main reason why the Liberal Party is now the 
smallest of our three main parties is that there is an attitude of mind 
which argues that, as the Liberal Party is a small party, its programme 
and policy are not worth consideration. Independent newspapers and 
journals are frequently stressing the point that the electorate must soon 
choose between Conservatism and Socialism, with the result that a 
majority of the electorate do not even stop to consider whether or not a 
return to Liberalism would be good for this country of ours. I do not 
claim that a return to Liberalism would solve all our economic difficulties 
within a year or two, but even if the Liberals had a programme that 
would do that and the leading economists of the country agreed that the 
Liberal programme would quickly get us out of our economic mess, I 
believe that this current attitude of mind of refusing to consider the 
Liberal programme would prevent the return of the Liberals to power in 
the House of Commons. The Liberals will have over 400 candidates in 
the field at the General Election, and while I admit that the chances 
of their forming the next Government are not as good as the chances 
of either of the other main parties, the fact remains that they do have a 
chance ; but that chance is being reduced by any independent. journal 
which encourages the “ choose between Tory and Socialist ” attitude. 

By refusing to state the Liberal point of view in your journal, you are 
assuming that the country wants to decide between Conservatism and 
Socialism, and definitely does not want to return to Liberalism. If the 
electorate does not know what Liberalism has to offer, how can they 
give it due consideration? Perhaps the country wants to return to 
Liberalism—perhaps not; but this is for the electorate to decide on 
February 23rd and not for the Spectator to decide now. 

I shall be following the discussions in the Spectator for the next few 
weeks and I hope I shall read there your views on this matter. Con- 
demn the Liberal programme if you like, but please do not ignore it.— 
Yours faithfully, JoserH H. SHARPE. 

61 Streathbourne Road, S.W.17. 

[The Liberal election programme has not been issued yet. 
it will be discussed.—Eb., Spectator.] 


When it is 


Sir,—Those who maintain that the paramount objective at this election 
is to ensure that the Labour (Socialist) Party is not returned to power 
would, if they were wise, ponder much more carefully than they do 
the probable influence on the achievement of this objective of adopting 
their reiterated proposal that the Liberal Party should withdraw its 
candidates. Valuable data are available to them in the latest Public 
Opinion Surveys. These show that (1) the Conservatives hold a lead 
over Labour of the order of 2 or 3 per cent. of probable votes; (2) the 
probable Liberal vote is now 13 per cent.; (3) that 38 per cent. of a 
sample group indicated that if they could have a Liberal administration 
that is what they would like; (4) the gain in the Liberal “ vote ” embraces 
twice as many ex-Labour votes as ex-Conservative. 

Supposing all the Liberal candidates did withdraw, how would their 
supporters meet the situation? They would each do one of three things 

vote Conservative, vote Labour or abstain. Bearing in mind that 
Liberals, whilst rejecting Socialism as the answer to our, problems, do 
not consider Conservatism (even Tory Reform brand) to be the right 
answer either, my guess is that a majority of them would abstain from 
voting. It is extremely improbable that those who did vote would all 
vote Conservative. The one certain result would be a substantial reduc- 
tion in the total anti-Socialist vote, and the return of yet another 
thoroughly unrepresentative Parliament.—I am, &c., 

Epwarp WALKER. 


4 Oxford Terrace, Edinburgh, 4. 
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Labour’s Record 
Sir.—Striking a balance of Labour's achievements in your leading article 


of January 20th, you place on the credit side (and it is the only item on 
that side) this Government's success in returning Service men to industry 
and in carrying out demobilisation. But surely, sir, the credit even for 
these two things should go to the Coalition Government. Regarding 
demobilisation, Sir James Grigg, the war-time Secretary for War, than 
whom there can be no greater authority on the point, states in his auto- 
biography, Prejudice and Judgment, that he caused plans for the age- 
and-service scheme to be initiated way back in 1941, when victory was 
just a dream. My own experience, which must be the same as that of 
millions of others, bears out that, for I was instructed by my C.O. to 


report my own service particulars in September, 1944; which means 
that the Cabinet must have adopted the scheme months before. And 
the same applies to the re-manning of peace-time industry. Lord 


Woolton, as Minister of Reconstruction, drew up post-war plans which 
the Labour Government only had to implement; I grant, with some 
changes to its own taste. Indeed, it could hardly have been otherwise: 
modern industry is too complex to admit of scratch improvisation. 

It is the old, old story of the Government coming into power on the 
crest of the wave of social change getting the credit for its predecessor's 
work. The 1906 Liberal Government of happy memory brought in 
measures for which the spade-work was done by the Balfour administra- 
tion; President Roosevelt in 1933 only did, in many instances, what 
President Hoover had prepared. In the long run, social progress, like 
progress in other spheres, can neither be accelerated nor retarded.— 
Your obedient servant, REGINALD HALL. 

8 Tichborne Street, Leicester. 

Sirn.—In your article Labour's Claims you maintain that the present 
Government cannot receive credit for the fact that there is full employ- 
ment, since the needs of reconstruction and the receipt of Marshall Aid 
have made it inevitable. 1 know that this is a widely held thesis, but I 
wish somebody would explain to me why other “ Marshall” countries, 
whose reconstruction needs are no less pressing than ours, nevertheless 
have considerable unemployment.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

od Road, W.12. FRANK DENNIS. 
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Middle-Class Argument 


Sirn.—Being an elderly middle-class housewife myself, | read with interest 
George’s and Jane's letters in the Spectator of January 20th. May I 
make few on Jane’s? To begin with, I think that few 
people now believe literally in “ fair shares.” Equal opportunity, yes, 
and to achieve that the minimum necessities of life, both material and 
Spiritual, must be assured to everyone—and the spiritual necessities that 
] have in mind are freedom from acute money worries and from squalid 
material conditions, without which freedom mental and _ spiritual 
development is difficult if not impossible. 

Then, although I completely agree with much of what she says, ang 
“stuck with the broken-down framework of 
our old lives,” I join issue with her over two things. One, that such a 
change as this could be made without regimentation. She and 
many like her would honestly make every effort to adapt themselves, and 
not to take advantage of freedom, but what about many others less 
» As usual, the more conscientious must 
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some 


enlightened and more selfish 
suffer for the irresponsible 

And, two, that our sacrifices are for objects not worth while. When I 
fall exhausted into a chair after a day of manual |: bour in houses and 
garden, | am cheered by the thought that my work contributes indirectly 
to the easement of conditions for so many women—women for whom 
such a day, and indeed a longer and harder one, was just in the order 
of things; and was, moreover, aggravated by under-nourishment, by 
preventable disease, and by living conditions which have to be seen 
to be believed. (Incidentally, if our predecessors had thought a little 
more about the comfort and convenience of our maid-servants, we should 
now have many more labour-saving devices in our houses.) 

And when I think of my charming house in the country, of my pretty 
garden, my bulbs from Holland, my library subscription, and my good 
wireless which brings me symphony concerts to lighten the hours of 
darning, I cannot find it in my heart to grudge other people their football 
pools and their cinemas, which so often are their only outlet and escape. 

feeling that Jane has expressed only one side of a very 
Yours faithfully, E. M. HAMILTON. 
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they were deserved or not), and second an equally dogmatic assertion 
(or implication) that they ought to be restored forthwith. 

May I, to take one point only, ask Jane in her future exchanges 
with George to explain why the fact that she can afford to pay 
justifies the monopolisation by her children of the smallest classes and 
best teachers regardless of the comparative mental equipment of those 
children ? 

It must, incidentally, be news to the many who have wished and tried 
for State scholarships that the supply of them is greater than the demand. 
—Yours faithfully, D. Wittort, 

35 Honeysgreen Lane, Liverpool, 12. 


The Refining of Sugar 


Sirn,—My concern throughout has been with sugar which is refined in 
this country, and I think it will be agreed that unrefined sugar imported 
for consumption in that form is irrelevant to this issue. I would, how- 
ever, like to know what proportion of this sugar is produced by Caroni, 
Ltd., and the British West Indies Sugar Co., Tate and Lyle’s principal 
Jamaican subsidiaries, which produced between them 101,500 tons of 
sugar in 1948. 

As far as refined sugar alone is concerned, Mr. Runge’s figures should 
thus be amended to read: Tate and Lyle 60 per cent., British Sugar Cor- 
poration 28 per cent., others 12 -_per cent. “Others” is here a euphemism 
for the following six companies: John Walker and Co. Ltd., MacFie and 
Sons Ltd., Glebe Sugar Refining Co. Ltd., Westburn Sugar Refineries Ltd. 
Sankey Sugar Co. Ltd. and Martineaus Ltd. I feel it most disingenuous of 
Mr. Runge not to have mentioned that the first three firms are in fact 
subsidiaries of Tate and Lyle, and account for about 7 per cent. of the 
output of refined sugar. Thus this firm are in fact responsible for 67 per 
cent. of output and control over 80 per cent. of refining capacity. It is 
strange that Mr. Runge should attempt to prove that Tate and Lyle 
is not monopolistic by setting out the obstacles it has encountered 
to yet further expansion. 

It is, of course, true that the British Sugar Corporation also produces 
refined sugar, but Mr. Runge omits to mention that Tate and Lyle 
have large holdings, and, I believe, one director, in this concern, and 
that, largely because of pressure brought by his firm, sugar is refined only 
at twelve of the Corporation’s eighteen factories —Yours faithfully, 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. Harvey R. COLE. 


Another Threatened Industry 


Sir,—I do not complain of the statement in last week’s election notes 
that “the threatened industries—with the single exception of Messrs 
Tate and Lyle Ltd.—have covered up their posters and toned down their 
campaign,” because the publicity given to the sugar, cement and insur- 
ance industries has tended to obscure the efforts my association is 
making to prevent the nationalisation of the water industry. 

1 would, however, like your readers to know that our campaign is 
not being toned down but, fortified by counsel’s opinion, we are going 
into battle on behalf of an industry that, with little or no publicity, 
has given this country the best water supply system in the world. Ninety- 
five per cent. of the population have a piped water supply as compared 
with 60 per cent. in the U.S.A. and 50 per cent. in France. This achieve- 
ment has been built up by local enterprise and by realising that, with a 
few exceptions, water is a local service that does not lend itself either 
to “ bulk treatment” or to “central control.” 

Those of your readers who have not studied the public announcements 
of the present Minister of Health with the attention they deserve may 
be surprised to learn that Mr. Bevan, generally supposed not to be averse 
to nationalisation in principle, has declared himself to be opposed to 
the nationalisation of the water industry. Speaking at the Labour Party 
Conference at Margate, in 1948, he said: — 

“You can alter the machinery of Government as much as you 
like; you can carry this resolution and alter that Act of Parliament 
and you would not get a single drop more of water. The limiting 
factor at the present time on the provision of more water is the Jack 
of iron and steel for the piping and the lack of labour. ... I 
should be hypocritical if I said we could solve the water problems 
in Great Britain by accepting this resolution. The plain answer is 
that we have all the machinery we need for adequate water supply 
in Great Britain, but what we have not got are the materials and 
the labour.” 

We would indeed be failing in our duty if we did not bring our 
Minister’s view to the attention of the public. We regret that his wise 
counsel has been disregarded by his party and we confidently expect 
to save him from those of his supporters who, fatally attached to the 
doctrine of public ownership, are unable to benefit from the experience 
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te Heavy stuff, steel wire. Awkward to handle, too. Getting 
~ the day’s despatch quota away on the lorries was a major headache—till this big wire works went over 
- to mechanical handling. Today, one man with one electric truck lifts and carries and loads 6 tons in half 
ct the time a gang of men needed to do the same job. A bottle-neck has been eliminated. A heavy wage bill 
its has been cut to one-fifth. And the same thing is happening in works and factories all over the country. 
.e Wherever handling is taken over by these new electric trucks—silent, easy to operate, speedy, fumeless & 
to 

'y cheap to run—costs are cut, output is raised and wasted manpower freed for productive work. 

- For mechanical handling at lowest cost 
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he has gained at the Ministry of Health in the last five years. 
faithfully. M. A. Lippe tt, 

Secretary, The Water Companies’ Association. 
Street, Westminster, S Wd. 


Yours 


IS Great College 


University Teachers 
Mary Warnock is misinformed in her remarks on the salaries of 
The systems of payments of lecturers at Oxford and 
Cambridge are at the present day very different, and have diverged 
steadily since the reforms of the ‘twenties, It is true that at Oxford some 
lecturers are paid by the university and others by colleges, but I am 
surprised to learn from her that some college lecturers at Oxford have 
gross salaries of no more than £300 a year. At Cambridge all lecturers 
(using this word to mean the teaching staff of the university below the 
ranks of professor and reader) are paid by the university, and their 
prime stipends as lecturers are subject te deductions in respect of part 
of their college emoluments as fellows or as substantial college admini- 
strative officers such as bursars, tutors, stewards or deans. The increase 
of lecturers’ salaries in Cambridge is therefore a matter for the university 
and does not “require the decision of the individual colleges.” All 
lecturers in Cambridge have shared in the recent salary increases. The 
title of college lecturer at Cambridge is now honorific, or may be merely 
another way of referring to what is usually called a director of studies 
or supervisor at Cambridge but is called a tutor at Oxford.—Yours 
truly, Gyn E. Danie. 
Si. John's College, Cambridge. 


Sir 


university teachers. 


Encouraging Poetry 


Sirn.—I have just seen Mr. Day Lewis's excellent article The Encourage- 
ment of Poetry in the Spectator of January 6th. Many of his 
Suggestions seem very good, but the one that interests me most is that 
of a Poctry Book Society. I think this idea should appeal to a large 
number of people, and, if enough is said about it, perhaps such a society 
might be formed 

1 cannot afford to buy many books, and it is difficult to know if a 
given volume of new poetry is going to be really worth having without 
first buying it; so that I tend to buy only poetry of which I already know 
something. A Poetry Book Society, on the lines of the various book 
societies that exist today, would be a great boon to people like 
as we could be sure of getting, at a reasonable price, a fair selection of 
the best mr annot something be done about it?— 
Yours faithfully, HELENA Broun. 

3 Magdala Crescent 


me, 
etry being published. ( 


Edinburgh 12. 


Ignorantia Juris 





Sim. —Janus’s dictum was, of course, correct, but in these days of legisla- 
tion by Statutory Orders, regulations and so on, he might prefer to 
express it as Jenorantia juris quod quisque scire tenetur non excusat 
(Ignorance of the law which everybody is supposed to know does not 


aflord excuse Yours faithfully, ALEX HATIRELL 


Newton House, Tewkesbur) 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Group of nut trees—mixed cobs and filberts—were overnight a gay 
curtain, of the jalousie type, of bright yellow, and bright yellow were 
the jasmine flowers looking through the upper window. In the morning 
both had changed to silver. The hoar-frost was long in staple on flower 
and stem, as on blade and fence. But neither suffered like Meredith's 
crocus which “laid its cheek to mire” and never rose again. Both the 
catkins and the flowers resumed their gold before the day was out, as a 
field grows yellow with buttercup when the sun opens the flowers. | 
searched in vain among the nut catkins for the appearance of the little 
crimson female flowers. They are wiser than the male ; and it is curious 

for nature is an adept at synchronisation—how year after year, but 
especially in warm winters, the male flowers shed a deal of pollen 
long before the hour of useful fertility. Nuts formed none the 
less. Not that it matters in the least. Every year they are all con- 
sumed by squirrels long before the kernels are big enough to be worth 
picking. Birds do wait till berries are ripe. Squirrels, at any rate the 
grey sort, evince no such restraint. 


are 


Margins 

A “blessed word,” now enjoying a daily is Marginal, as 
applied to land. It means, as a rule, though its uses vary, land that 
oscHlates between the desert and the sown. Some of it has fallen out 
of cultivation ; some has never been cultivated nor, it may be, traversed 
by stock, chiefly for the reason that cultivation of any sort was too 
difficult or expensive. These objections no longer prevail, for two 
reasons. One is that, thanks te Sir George Stapledon and others of his 
Aberystwyth school, the Swiftian has been reached: the newer 


vogue, 


ideal 


types of grass grow at least two blades where they once grew one. 
Seeding gives richer results. The second is that new machines and 
apparatus make an initial clearance and subsequent or synchronous 


ploughing comparatively easy even on fell and mountain ; and a good 
deal of marginal land is on the plain. Both botanical and mechanical 
sciences are in advance of their application. The same sort of theoretic 
advance is being made in forestry—and in a more salient form. Scandi- 
navian experts say that the new trees, like the grasses of Sir George 
Stapledon, should be as much as 100 per cent and better than 
the old. This is claimed by the research students of trees as dificrent 
as oaks and Scotch firs. In the bad old past the promise and practice 


bigger 


have been reversed. English orchards, for example, are full of quite 
useless walnuts, solely because some nurseryman 150 years ago or so 
produced a bad, quickly growing variety cheap. If people would only 
love the best when they see it. 
A Duck Alarm 

Has anyone, sportsman or other, found a dead duck ? The question 


is being urgently asked by those kind experts who are working for the 
international control of wild fowl. It appears that in North America 
(where perhaps the slaughter of geese and duck has been most indis- 
criminate) a strange malady has broken out, and the birds are such far- 


the infection. 


Pathe logist 


flung migrants that no country may feel itself safe from 


So if anyone finds a dead duck will he please send it to the 


at the Regent’s Park Zoo. We were once invaded by great flocks of 
Northern pigeon afflicted with a grievous form of diphtheria ; but with 
that exception how rarely do any birds other than game birds suffer 


from any malady whatever. They live ideally healthy lives, save when 


finches gorge themselves excessively on cider pulp or tits eat too much 
coconut, as someone has suggested, 
In the Garden 

A member of a group of French farmers touring East Angiia (where 


they bought their seed wheats) said to me once: “ Everything in England 





is for beauty,” which was his pretty way of saying, “ not for use.” This, 
I think, is remarkable in our gardens A useful novelty takes a long 
time to be appreciated on the farm, while any new g rden flower 1s at 
once the rage There are endless examples. The annual Rac c ° 
tions are already a commonplace. Dwarf Michacl daisies, used 

n edging, are common Who does not grow Poulsen Ses lhe 
preference here is as excessive as the old sudden zeal for the American 
Pillar rose. Early-flowering chrysanthemums are seen even in cottage 
gardens The shrub prunus subhirtella autumn can scarce be 
supplied fast enough, and watching the cloud of white blossom, just 
reaching its best, I do not wonder Are there any jf lels in the 
vegetable garden? I doubt it; though perhaps January King among 
cal bage S m8 an exception As Ambassador Page used to con plain the 
English grow nothing but cabbage. How greatly he missed the American 
variety. We perfect the lupin, but seorn the custard marrow and the 
haricot W. Beacn THomas. 
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In power houses, dust cannot be tolerated. So it is disposed of 
by Dust Collectors. These Dust Collectors include a number 
of tubes, the ends of which have to be tapered accurately to shape. 
A difficult operation! The BOC took it in their stride. Flame 
Spinning was the answer. Each tube, heated " dxy-acetylene 
blowpipes, was rotated against rollers, which formed it into the 
required shape. If metal has to be shaped, joined or cut, there's 
usually a BOC way-of doing it. Most often it’s the cheapest 


way, as well as the quickest, 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 








Germany 


AMSTERDAM NUREMBERG 
Ye Bie a Sie. 
a ~~ o 
LONDON @" DUSSELDORF Qo MUNICH 228 
ang — bias aw 
“~e-~ 
BRUSSELS FRANKFURT 


Two great air-lines — K.l .M. and SABENA — | 
co-operate to offer you the quickest, most convenient 
way to Germany by air. Fast, frequent services operate 
from the United Kingdom on two alternate routes — 
Via Amsterdam or Brussels — serving Dusseldorf... 
Frankfurt ... Nuremberg... Munich. 

£10 single, £18.10 return 


£12.18 single, £23.5 return 
19 return 


Fares : London-Dusseldorf 
Frankfurt 
Munich 
Nuremberg 


£18.17 single, £33 
£17.14 single, £31.17 return 






Reservations from all 
Air Travel Agents or any 
K.L.M. or SABENA office 
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CLOTH EDITION 126 
Over 1,000 pages packed with ever 
imaginable sort of useful 
information! That fact 
or figure you want— 
that name or date * 
you've forgotten— 
a thousand to one 
it’s in “Whitaker.” 
“Whitaker” is an 
education in itself—and 
it can always be at your elbow. 











y Also in leather 
(mid-February) 25/- 

Shorter edition 
paper covered 7/6 


WHITAKER’S 
ALMANACK 


The fullest and handiest reference book in the world 


Sport Classic winners Foreign Countries 

1944-9. Jockeys, owners, U.S.A. government, fin- 
list. Ministries since 1922 breeders, sires, etc. Bat- ance, industry, etc. 
Party strengths, 1895- ting and bowling aver- U.S.S.R. constitution, 
1945. Full list of M.P’s. ages and records. Cup trade, etc. Similar facts 
Most recent election re- Finals. Rugby results. about all countries. 

sults and majorities in Olympic Games. All Detailed authoritative 
all constituencies. Partia- other sports information in innumer- 
mentary procedure, Statistics for teacher, able other fields includes: 
salaries. Past year’s par- politician, business-man, Science, Invention, Law, 


Parliament Cabinet and 
other Ministers: full 


liamentary events. debater, etc. From city Societies, Banking, Ineur- 
Civil Service populations to fiying- ance, Taxes, Films, Litera- 
Government Offices: speeds, book-sales to ture, Drama, Clabs, 


staffs, salaries etc. burglary-figures. 


Weather, ete. 
GET IT AT YOUR BOOKSHOP 12’ 
OR RAILWAY BOOKSTALL 6 ner 


PUBLISHED BY J. WHITAKER & SONS LTD., BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 





















The rich and rounded, deeper satisfac- 
tion to be gained from Craven Empire 
Tobaccos is due to the expert and 
exact blending balance. A cool, smooth, 
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and Craven Empire Mi 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Victorian Individualist 


Monckton Milnes: The Years of Promise, 1809-1861. 
(Constable. — 2¢s.) 


By James 
Pope-I fennessy. 


Tue late Lord Crewe, who died only five years ago, was a very 
different man from his father Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton 
(“ Dicky Milnes”), the subject of this biography. Yet both father 
and son were outstanding figures, representing and embellishing 
the great cultural, political and social civilisation of England that 
is now rapidly passing away, partly because a material equali- 
tarianism has no use for a lettered and liberal-minded aristocracy 
such as this volume so amusingly illustrates. It is indeed fortunate 
that Lord Crewe, and after his death Lady Crewe, encouraged and 
enabled Mr. James Pope-Hennessy to compile this record of one 
of the most individual of the Victorian individualists. The 
bioggapher could not have been better chosen, for he is well-read 
and scholarly, patient in research, but knowing how to throw the 
results of his research into a most readable form. He has a shrewd 
perception of character, not only of Monckton Miines himself, but 
of the scores of interesting and famous people who cross the stage. 
And Mr. Pope-Hennessy has a nice wit of his own——* Lord George 
Bentinck whom Disraeli produced like a rabbit from a hat during 
the Repeal debates of 1846.” 

At first sight I was taken aback by the length, over three hundred 
pages, of this first volume, which is shortly to be followed by 
another ; but, putting the matter to the test, | have found every 
page readable and many of them very amusing. Scene follows 
scene, each with its own special interest—for example, Landor in 
his Fiesole villa (pp. 68-70) ; society at Venice in 1832 (by no means 
a city of the dead !) (pp. 62-3 and 74); the French Revolution of 
1848 and Milnes’ dinner to George Sand (282-5); the State Ball 
and Milnes’ hoax thereon (53-5); the Milnes domestic and social 
life at Fryston (81-7); Finlay on Byron (59-61)—and so ftorth 
throughout the book. The Houghton papers are a rich treasure. 

The book opens with the first of these scenes, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in the last years of George IV. Mr. Pope-Hennessy is 
not a Cambridge man, as the word “quadrangle” (of Trinity) 
betrays in the very first paragraph. But he has sized up and 
described excellently the “Apostles” of those bygone years. 
Coteries of clever young men are apt to be mutual admiration 
societies, and this was no exception: Milnes was critically aware 
of it. But he and his friends had in Tennyson something real to 
admire. “It is clear they regarded him with a kind of humorous 
awe.” They made it their business to put his poetry across to the 
British public. And in the long run their diligence in this matter 
was rewarded. Moreover they strove hard to advertise the merits 
of Shelley, Keats and Wordsworth, in face of the dominant Byron 
cult. Not a bad achievement for a single coterie of young men ! 
They began by “ printing at their own expense an edition of Adonais 
from a copy brought back by Arthur Hallam from Pisa.” Twenty 





The latest, almost the longest, and perhaps the 
most valuable addition to the series which includes 
THE ESSENTIAL HEMINGWAY, JAMES JOYCE, 
MARY WEBB, NEVILLE CARDUS, ete. 


The Essential 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


Selected, and with an Introduction, by 
G. D. H. COLE 


A representative compendium containing long 
extracts from all Butler's best-known works. 


12s. 6d. net 
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years later the work was crowned by the publication of Monckton 
Milnes’ Life, Letters and Literary Remains of John Keats. It is 
hard for us now to remember that these great poets only gradually 
came into their meed of fame in the course of Victoria's reign, 
But so it was, and their ultimate position was largely due to the 
well-directed efforts of this set, at Trinity and after. 

There was a good deal of the hedonist and the butterfly in 
Menckton Milnes; “he sipped every flower.” But he had fine 
qualities only too rare in this world. “He had the same voice and 
manners for a dirty brat as for a duchess, the same desire to give 
pleasure and good,” wrote Florence Nightingale, who knew him 
well enough to fall in love with him, though she wisely refused 
him to follow her star. Monckton Milnes, writes Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy (p. 76), 

“had a very pronounced gift for getting on best with people whom 
the world in general found too violent, too rebellious, too stern, 
or too original for easy companionship. It was this gift which 
brought him the friendship and confidence of George Darley, the 
affection of Landor, the tenderness with which he was treated by 
Alfred Tennyson. It later brought him the * unmixed regard and 
friendship’ of Thomas Carlyle. Milnes kept throughout his life 
an affinity to genius and a reverence for it which James Anthony 
Froude declared to be ‘truer and deeper’ thin that of most of his 
contemporaries. It was this sensibility, not vulgar curiousity or a 
‘feline’ anxiety to corrupt, that led him twenty years later to take 
such pains with the drunken and boyish Swinburne. It was this 
affinity, and the delicate sense of duty deriving from it, that led 
him to prepare his Life of Keats.” 

Thus equipped he won Carlyle’s heart, in spite of such differences 
in thought and in character, without any undignified * Boswellising.” 
Carlyle’s remarks are a recurring chorus throughout the book. On 
the Milnes’ family mansion: 

“It is almost strange to myself how memorable Fryston, with 
its porches, parks and all the environment of it far and wide, now 
dwells with me Good old Yorkshire—a kind of embellished 
Scotland. Rivers rushing seaward with their ancient voice .. . airy 
hilltops, with outlook over wide fruitful expanses ; and ever in the 
distance some Leeds, some Wakeficld sending up its great black 
smoke outline, its great black banner which announces, * Behold, 
O Squire, I too am here! ’” 

On the Queen in 1848:— 

“'There’s the poor little Queen, looking out into the world, like 

a small canary prying into a thunderstorm,” 
a simile which would, I fear, fit almost all of us today. 
G. M. TREVELYAN. 


The Letters of Byron 


Byron: A Self-Portrait: Letters and Diaries, 1798-1824. Edited by 


Peter Quennell, (John Murray. 2 vols, 42s. the set.) 


IN a “ foreword” briefer than need was, Mr. Quennell admonishes 
himself and the reader of the perils that attend any critic who 
“meddles with” Byron. But are they as serious as all that? Is 
the nonsense that has been written about this “ arch-romantic” 
nearly as bad as that written about Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley— 
better romantics, all of them, and truer poets ? Determined not to 
make a fool of himself—or of us—over Byron, Mr. Quennell is 
content, or pretends that he is, to direct our contemplation upon 
a portrait that speaks for itself, the “ self-portrait” furnished by the 
letters and journals of Byron. “A partial, and fragmentary, but 
extremely vivid, self-portrait,” he calls it. ‘ Distorted,” “ proveca- 
tive,” “ freakish,” “ mystifying * (they are Mr. Quennell’s adjectives), 
yet it “gives the world assurance of a man.” “ But where,” Mr. 
Quennell asks, forgetting himself for the moment, and speaking for 
his readers, “ where is the real Byron ? ” 

Some kind of an answer Mr. Quennell hints, without being too 
helpful. The Byron of the letters and journals is a man amusing him- 
self at the expense of posterity. “ That he might mystify readers yet 
unborn was an idea that... appealed to him” ; and it dominates a 
wide range of his diaries and correspondence. Of the rareiy failing 
effectiveness of the letters Mr. Quennell speaks with just apprecia- 
tion ; particularly emphasising, as is proper, their “ reckless spon- 
taneity.”. Their purely literary quality he somewhat exaggerates, 
as I think. When he speaks of “a prose-style at once sensitive and 
vigorous . . . which at times rises to the height of imaginative 
literature,” we may allow the vigour, but be a little doubtful about 
the rest. It is odd, he remarks, “ that the most eloquent appreciatien 
of [Byron’s] merits as a letter-writer should have been composed by ” 
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VICTORY IN MY HANDS 
Harold Russell 


In this remarkable and moving book the star of The Best Years 
of Our Lives tells the story of how he achieved Hollywood 
fame after losing both hands in the war. Just published. 10s. 6d. 


THE SURE THING 
Merle Miller 


A new novel by the author of That Winter. “Extremely well 
written, tense, engrossing, dramatic.”——-New York Times. BooK 
SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. February 9. 10s. 6d. 


CONSERVATISM REVISITED 


Peter Viereck 


A stimulating work of historical and political analysis of 


immediate topical relevance. “* The book will come as a surprise 
to many and a pleasure to all who enjoy good writing.”—The 
Rt. Hon. Sir Duff Cooper. Early February. 7s. 6d. 


NOW EAST, NOW WEST 
Susan Ertz 


This popular novel is now available in the Holiday Library. 6s. 
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Introducing the Theatre 


ERNEST SHORT 


Mr. Short has written an analysis of what makes a play “ good 
theatre,” drawing on his encyclopaedic knowledge as a playgoer 
for more than half a century. He will be remembered as the author 
of “* Theatrical Cavalcade ” and “ Fifty Years of Vaudeville.” 

31 plates and many smaller illustrations. 18s. net. 


New cheap edition 


All the King’s Men 


ROBERT PENN WARREN 


“ Mr. Robert Penn Warren, who is also a scholar and a poet, is 
probably the most distinguished of the younger American novelists. 
... ° All the King’s Men” is his most ambitious novel, and a very 
impressive work . . . @ very formidable attempt at a novel on the 
grand scale . . . masterly.” 

Water ALLEN (New Statesman), 


514 pages. 7s. Od. net. 
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Just published 


Letters to a Friend 
MARCEL PROUST 


Translated by 
ALEXANDER and ELIZABETH HENDERSON: 
With a preface by GEORGES DE LAURIS. 
This collection of Marcel Proust’s letters covers the 
period from 1904 to 1919. 
9s. 6d. net 


Be Clean 
Be Tidy 


ELIZABETH BERRIDGE 


The New York Herald Tribune said of this new novel by 
a young English novelist, ‘in its grace and sensitivity, 
calls to mind qualities in the current work of two 
other Elizabeths (Bowen and Taylor) and of several of 
their notable predecessors.’ 8s. 6d. net 


tg = 
Here and Now 5 
Edited by SYLVIA READ and PETER ALBERY 


The latest issue of this annual miscellany includes contri- 
butions by Elizabeth Myers, Francis King, Olaf Stapledon. 
The illustrations are by Guthrie and Nash, Sayer and 
Livesey. 7s. 6d. net 

















On a Dark Night 


ANTHONY WEST 


“Anthony West seems to me to have the marks of the born novelist ... 
‘On a Dark Night’ deserves to be read by everyone who is concerned 
with the spiritual predicament of this age.” 


10s. 6d. net. Antonia Wuite (The Month) 
NEW IMPRESSIONS NOW READY 


The Impossible Shore 


ROBERT KEE 
““* The Impossible Shore’ shows him to be fully equipped and, 


what is even rarer, to have a precise knowledge of his own intentions, 


A deeply disturbing novel.” 
L. A. G. Srrone (Spectator). 


2nd impression. 9s. 6d. net. 


The Voice of a Stranger 


EMYR HUMPHREYS 


“ The best young novelist to have come up since the war . . . clean, 

swift narrative power . . . art and skill. A real tragic feeling and 

vision permeate the book . . . full of understanding and pity.” 
Henry Reep (broadcasting). 


2nd impression. 10s. 6d. net. 


. e . 
Randle in Springtime 
GEOFFREY COTTERELL 
“ A study in corruption . . . it shows the effect of sudden unlimited 


horizons on people of very limited environment, as convincingly 


as it is likely to be done.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


4th impression. 9s. net. 
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(of all men) Ruskin. The passage which he quotes from Ruskin is, 
truth to tell, a precious poor piece of criticism. But it is Ruskin, and 
we must let Mr. Quennell have it his own way. Some of Byron's 
genuine epistolary merits—his “ superb descriptive gift,” his “ broadly 
dramatic strokes,” “his verbal wit "—could be illustrated, I fancy, 
by happier examples than those which Mr. Quennell himself adduces. 

But I am not disposed to quarrel with Mr. Quennell for the 
Opinions expressed in this too brief “ foreword.” I am more dis- 
posed to grumble at him for having opinions which he does not 
express. To this “ self-portrait” of Byron he has given a handsome 
setting. But he will not “ meddle.” The thing is a speaking likeness. 
But of a creature oddly complex, inconsistent, perverse. Yet when 
we put to Mr. Quennell his own question, the question that the 
portrait itself cries at us, “ Where is the real Byron? ”, he stands 
aside. To each of the six sections into which he divides his 
anthology he furnishes anything from a page and a half to half a 
page of biographical introduction. But it is all abominably non- 
committal. When you have read all the letters to Augusta, all the 
letters to, or about, the Guiccioli, you find yourself still asking, 
“Where is the real Byron?” Mr. Quennell knows, but he is not 
going to let on. If you want to know the truth about Augusta, you 
will get from Mr. Quennell not a hint of it. 

This stand-offish editing I cannot think helpful. Nor is Mr. 
Quennell’s critical reserve the only trouble. He judges nobody ; 
he condemns nothing. This dispassionate quality I might, in some 
contexts, admire (though I do not). But he carries his non-com- 
menting disposition into contexts where it has no appropriateness. 
Most of the letters which he has brought together need quite 
frequent annotation. Again and again, reading them, I have been 
pulled up by a name strange to me, or by some allusion which 
I could not explain. I know not how often I have been driven 
back on my Prothero for help. Some of the fault is, no doubt, 
with me. But I feel that Mr. Quennell could everywhere have been, 
without much trouble to himself, more useful than he is. His book 
is a book that can be enjoyed—he meant it so. But he could easily 
have made it more enjoyable. 

Some particular grievances I feel obliged to air. These two 
volumes of selected correspondence, running to some 800 pages, 
have no list prefixed to them of the letters which they include. Nor 
are the letters numbered. An appendix gives a list of “letters 
hitherto unpublished,” but without either numbers or page-refer- 
ences—they have to be hunted out under their dates. A loose, and 
easily losable erratum-slip advises the reader that one of the new 
letters (pp. 690-1) should not have been included at all, being a mere 
forgery (by that prince of forgers G. G. Byron). We are all men, 
in our natures frail. But there is a worse blunder, which no erratum- 
slip confesses, on pp. 44-5, where a letter to Francis Hodgson is given 
in both the text and the appendix as “ unpublished,” though it was, 
in fact, published years and years ago by Prothero (III. 171). The 
appendix lists also a number of published letters in which, for the 
first time, Mr. Quennell prints passages, or sentences, hitherto not 
printed. But when the reader turns to these letters, curious to know 
what they have that is new, Mr. Quennell’s text gives him no kind of 
assistance. He is driven to some earlier edition: and, painfully 
collating new with old, is rewarded, more often than not, by some 
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single sentence, or clause, adding nothing of importance. I tried 
out some half-dozen letters so. On p. 416 I got for my pains a new 
verse-couplet, mildly obscene. Italic type or angular brackets would 
have enabled me to find it at once. This was my biggest find. 
I may have been unlucky in my chance selection of letters. 

All the new letters, | suppose, were worth having—anything new 
is good. But not all of them, I must think, serve Mr. Quennell’s 
purpose. Most of them, that is to say, add nothing to Byron's 
“ self-portrait.” Some of them, however, do. The letter written 
from Harrow to Mrs. Byron (pp. 9-10) Mr. Quennell rightly thinks 
revealing. From a much later period, the letter to Octavius Gil- 
christ (pp. 664-7) illustrates newly the controversy with Bowles ; and 
was worth having if only because it reminds us how ,-vbbishy Byron’s 
literary criticism sometimes is—“I do not think Pope inferior to 
Milton,” he writes here; and follows that up with comments on 
“those poor idiots of the Lakes.” Byron's relations with the Lake 
Poets get grace from the new letter to Coleridge printed on pp. 316-7. 
But they lose it again in the letters to Southey and Kinnaird, on 
pp. 687-8. The letter to Southey was never delivered ; but in it 
Byron challenged him to settle their differences by a duel. The new 
letters to Kinnaird, let me say in passing, constitute rather more than 
a third of the hitherto unpublished letters. Most of them, except that 
they are new, seem to me hardly worth having. 

The frontispiece to Volume I offers us a portrait of Byron “ by 
G. W. Harlow.” It reproduces, in fact, a drawing by George Henry 
Harlow. In 1819 Harlow sold to Murray some drawings which 
he had made in Venice of Byron and Margarita Cogni. He sold 
them “rather dear,” Byron thought. Whether this drawing was 
among them, I do not know. The frontispiece to Volume II is an 
“Illustration to Byron’s Poems by Richard Westall.” An editor 
more communicative than Mr. Quennell might have thought it worth 
while to tell the reader that, to Byron himself, Westall’s illustrations 
of “ Childe Harold” were better poetry than “ Childe Harold.” 


H. W. Garroo. 
The Clyde 


The Clyde Valley Regional Plan. By Sir Patrick Abercrombie and 
Robert H, Matthew. (H.M.S.O., Edinburgh. £4 4s.) 


THE name of the Clyde has a spell of awe and magic. It stands 
for a mighty concentration of industrial power ; millions of people 
packed in towns of blackened stone; a rich river basin ravaged 
and disfigured ; and all this strength and squalor within a few miles 
of majestic scenery. More dramatically than any other region, the 
Clyde symbolises what man can do with the earth, for good and 
ill. 

Vaguely we all have the picture in our minds. This superb 
report—the masterpiece of the Abercrombie series—confirms it, yet 
transforms it by filling it out with a wealth of living detail. It 
is at once a geography of the region, a history of its development, 
an analysis of its economy, a study of the ways and work of its 
people, an appreciation of its beauties and uglinesses, and a philo- 
sophy of physical planning. The diverse information brought 
together is so well digested, and the writing and editing so good, 
that the book can be read right through with unflagging interest. 
It is magnificently illustrated. I am tempted to say that it would 
come into the class of fine literature but for the fact that it displays 
statistical sense as well as sensitivity. To read this book is to 
come nearer to understanding the vast and changing complex of 
the Clyde Valley than would have been possible by years of study 
before this modern type of planning survey emerged. And it is 
to do so not merely passively. One is drawn into a realisation 
that physical change is continuous; that it can be subjected to 
human guidance ; that the colossal energy of Clydeside, which has 
produced great ships and machines, millions of tons of coal and 
steel and mountains of other goods, can in the course of years 
remould its own surroundings. The quest of productive efficiency 
does not clash with, but requires, a parallel quest for healthfulness 
and pleasantness. 

The constructive will that inspires this book is inspiring. But 
it is never facile. The problems of the region are shown to be 
as formidable as any that face mankind anywhere. The core of 
these problems is the appalling congestion of central Glasgow, 
where 700,000 people are crowded into 1,800 acres, with local 
densities up to 700 an acre. In face of this, to fix a maximum 
rebuilding density that is practicable and yet tolerable for a hundred 
years ahead is a great responsibility, and the standard proposed is 
far from ideal. Yet even this implies a displacement from built-up 
areas of 700,000 people. And wherever their homes are built 
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within the region they must absorb precious farmland—the serious- 
ness of which is shown in an admirably balanced chapter by the 
chief land officer of the Scottish Department of Agriculture. In 
value of food-production the new domestic gardens may set off 
the loss of farmland. But the regrettable encroachment on Glas- 
gow's Green Belt has to be faced if over 2} million people are to 
remain in the Clyde Basin. 

Given that assumption, the planners have felt forced to propose 
a considerable amount of peripheral expansion of Glasgow and 
the Lanarkshire towns, as well as the foundation of four new 
towns. The careful grouping they suggest, together with much 
cleaning-up and landscaping of despoiled areas, will still leave an 
attractive Green Belt around and between all these towns. But 
their hope that under a national plan some of the Clyde population 
might to their own advantage migrate to other parts of Scotland 
is one that should be followed up. 

I cannot too warmly commend the brilliant manner in which 
the many other aspects of the Clyde problem are dealt with: 
for example, the shift in coal-mining, the possible relocation of the 
steel industry, roads and railways, rivers and docks, community 
grouping, architecture and planting, airports, and holiday and 
tourist facilities. There are fascinating “ vignettes” of a host of 
varied and interesting towns and villages. For one area—the Vale 
of Leven—a complete redevelopment plan is worked out. Pro- 
posals are made for three new coastal resorts and for national and 
regional parks. And an outline of the machinery required to 
implement the plan is not omitted 

The book is one that every Clydesider would wish to possess and 
many others should read. The prospects of such a plan depend 
on wide public understanding and support. A cheaper edition 
would therefore seem a necessity. . J. OsBorn. 


General Rommel 
By Desmond Young. 12s. 6d.) 


ON page 93 of this book Mr. Desmond Young says: “I apologise 
for liking German generals. I suppose I ought not to do so.” And 
that will serve as a general summary of the content of this book. 
About English and seponegee generals Mr. Young is not so forth- 
coming, for his only two references to General Eisenhower are, 
to say ‘the least, sub-acid, w hile General Montgomery is subjected to 
a subtly indirect process of belittkement which one reader at any 
rate found silly. To be sure, even some German generals are 
excluded from the author's catholic approval; but then Keitel and 
Jodi, besides being war criminals, didn’t like Rommel, and if there 
is one German general more than another whom Mr. Young likes it 
is Rommel. Indeed one is reminded as one reads this account of 
Rommel of those officially commissioned biographies, or—though 
here the comparison is perhaps a little fanciful—Carlyle’s Cromwell, 
in which the hero has scarcely a fault and rarely, if ever, makes a 
mistake. 

Mr. Young's actual contact with Rommel lasted for a few seconds 
only. When he was captured in North Africa, a German officer 
sought to give him orders that were contrary to the Geneva Con- 
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vention regulating the treatment of prisoners of war. While he was 
arguing about this with his captor, Rommel drove up, asked what 
was going on, ruled that the prisoner was right and drove away, 
This incident, plus the Rommel legend which — in the 
8th Army until General Montgomery took command of it, seems 
to have prompted the prisoner to the resolution to find a all he 
could about Rommel as soon as circumstances allowed. After the 
war, accordingly, Mr. Young went to Germany and got into touch 
with Rommel’s widow and son, and with any of his associates 
of whatever rank in either of the world wars that could be traced. 
The material so obtained was supplemented from some English 
sources, including private appreciations of Rommel as a com- 
mander by a number of British generals (though somewhat 
remarkably Montgomery is not one of these). However, Mr. Young 
has collected enough to build up an impressive and highly coloured 
portrait of the Commander of the Afrika Korps. He is presented 
as a veritable Bayard sans peur et sans reproche, and it is not 
altogether a coincidence that it is in these very terms that General 
Speidel, one-time Chief of Staff to Rommel, is quoted as describing 
that von Stiilpnagel who was also a victim of Hitler’s vengefulness 
after the plot of 1944. For it is precisely this key-note of chivalry 
that is sounded in Sir Claude Auchinleck’s foreword. 

Mr. Young’s account of Rommel’s military career calls for little 
comment in detail, though one or two general remarks may perhaps 
be made. There is an irritating amount of jobbing back to discover 
what might have been—if Hitler had taken Rommel’s advice after 
Gazala, if he had not insisted on his standing so long at Alamein, if 
Rommel had been called in earlier to strengthen the Atlantic Wall, 
and so on. Secondly, it is a fairly safe generalisation to say that 
defeated generals are a very unsafe guide as to what really happened 
in battle ; it must be a great temptation to them to seek any explana- 
tion for their failure except the obvious one that the other fellow 
was a better general. Surely it is at least possible that the shift 
of advantage in generalship was an even more important factor in 
the reversal of fortunes in North Africa than the improvement of 
supplies, which in any case was not substantial until after Alam 
Halfa. The best generals often win battles against odds. 

But the really important question raised by the book is that of 
Rommel’s and the other German generals’ attitude towards and 
relationship with Hitler. Mr. Young says as regards Rommel: 
‘Until his own bitter experience opened his eyes, and that was 
not until after El Alamein, he admired and respected Hitler but had 
no use for Nazis.” And he quotes General Warlimont as follows: — 

“ Gradually the General Staff Officer found it necessary to acquire 
some sort of a stabilising influence and he began to look to Hitler, 
in contrast to his followers, as the new hope for Germany, In 
addition to the re-armament programme, the peaceful re-occupation 
of the Rhineland enhanced Hitler’s personal reputation within the 
officer corps, since this move corresponded to the fundamental 
policy of the Army.” 

Exactly ! The line of the German Army, with a few honourable 
exceptions like Beck, was that, so long as Hitler was successfully 
carrying out an aggressive policy for the greater Germany which the 
soldiers wished to see, they were ready to go along with him. They 
could avert their eyes from the beastlinesses going on in concentra- 
tion and forced labour camps—or in occupied countries, especially 
in Eastern Europe—and attribute them to the thugs who surrounded 
Hitler rather than to the Fiihrer himself. In Rommel’s own case 
it is to be noted that he more than once served in posts in which 
he was directly responsible for Hitler’s personal safety, and that 
he was for long on such terms that he could communicate with 
him behind the backs of Keitel and Jodl. And one cannot help 
feeling that the repentance of the generals only came when they 
saw that the war was lost and that Hitler would not accept their 
advice to seek an armistice while, as in 1918, there was still some- 
thing to save out of the wreck. 

Mr. Young describes Rommel’s position from February, 1944, in 
these words: — 

“On the one hand he was the chosen defender of the Atlantic 
Wall, entrusted by Hitler with the task of defeating the invasion 
on the beaches. ... On the other hand he was convinced that the 
invasion could not, in fact, be defeated and was secretly committed 
to proposing an armistice to Generals Eisenhower and Montgomery 
when it succeeded—unless he could first bring Hitler to reason 

And he makes it clear that this was the extent of Rommel’s involve- 
ment in the events of July, 1944. At no stage was he privy to the 
design against Hitler's life, though he had, without his knowledge, 
been designated by those who were as the President of the Reich 
after the Fiihrer had been removed. This was discovered after the 
failure of the plot, and from then on Rommel’s ultimate fate was 
certain. He was severely wounded in July, 1944 ; when on the road 
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to recovery he was removed to his own home. Mr. Young's account 
of the events from this point until Rommel’s murder by two Nazi 
generals in October, 1944, is dramatic and moving, and his achieve- 
ment in this part of the book heightens the regret that in the rest 
of it he so often adopts that “ faintly raffish * mode by which the 
naughty fifties and sixties are apt to try to impress the. twenties. 
Nobody can accuse the British of being too backward in paying 
tribute to fallen opponents. That has never been one of our 
failings ; witness the history of the years after the First World War. 
Mr. Young's book will strengthen those who think we are inclined 
to pick up our defeated enemies too quickly. It will provide no 
answer to those who want to know how it was that a set of men, 
in the main honourable and chivalrous, consented to assist Hitler's 
march to power and conquest, and why their qualms of conscience 
appéared only when it was manifest that the march was going to end 
in disaster for Germany. The answer surely is that they thought 
that they could through Hitler achieve objects which from the 
time of Frederick the Great had been ever before the eyes of their 
caste, objects which are entirely unacceptable to us or to anybody 
else who believes in a free Europe. And, if the doomed Hitler 
pulled down the whole structure of Germany on them as well as 
on himself, that was no more than they should have foreseen. 
P. J. GRIGG. 


Potted Butler 


The Essential Samuel Butler. Selected with an introduction by 


G. D. H. Cole. 


THe majority of Samuel Butler's contemporaries knew him as a 
man of one book, Erewhon, but his reputation expanded rapidly 
after his death in 1902. This was due largely to the posthumous 
publication of The Way of All Flesh in 1903 and of the Note-Books 
in 1912, and partly, no doubt, to the enthusiasm displayed by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, Festing Jones's two-volume biography of 1919, 
heavy with detail, may have pleased confirmed admirers; it can 
hardly have made new converts among the young. Thereafter 
Butler’s reputation went into cold storage for a time, until interest 
in him revived in the thirties with the appearance of the Nonesuch 
edition of Butleriana, of Further Extracts from the Note-Books, 
and of the correspondence with Miss Savage. By 1936 he was ripe 
for “debunking.” But Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge’s spirited book 
The Earnest Atheist failed because he played too heavily on what 
he considered the weaknesses of Butler's character, and made little 
attempt to understand the perplexities of his mind or to appreciate 
the strength of his talent at its best: Mr. P. N. Furbank was able 
to counter the attack effectively in an essay published a year ago. 
And now Butler contends for the interest of the nineteen-fifties in 
Cape’s Essential series, alongside such strangely assorted companions 
as Ernest Hemingway, Neville Cardus, James Joyce, Richard Jef- 
feries, Mary Webb, old Uncle Remus and all. 

Professor G. D. H. Cole contributes a sensible, well-balanced 
introduction. He does well to stress the dualism in Butler—who was 
impatient of the atheist as well as of the urbeliever ; who disliked 
family life, yet kept up with and visited his family ; who went on 
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attending Old Salopian gatherings, though he always came away 
from them wondering why he had gone. Like the other editors of 
this series, Professor Cole has been faced with the awkward task of 
representing a writer’s whole outiook and achievement in five hun- 
dred pages. Some of the lesser-known items which he has selected 
like “ The Memoir of John Pickard Owen” from The Fair Haven 
and the essay on “ The Deadlock in Darwinism,” may not arouse 
much enthusiasm nowadays, though they are important as com- 
ponents of a general picture. The short prose version of the Odyssey 
deserved its place, and so did Butler’s remarks on the art of transla- 
tion which preface it. The occasional poems are sufliciently repre- 
sented, and the gusto of the “ Psalm of Montreal,” which originally 
appeared in the Spectator, makes it still the best. We are even 
offered samples of Butler's painstaking Handelian compositions. The 
greater part of the book is rightly given up to Erewhon and The 
Way of All Flesh ; and, once reconciled to the fact that these master- 
pieces must be abridged, it is possible to admire the sympathy and 
skill with which Professor Cole has performed his surgery. I am 
as sorry as he is that he could give us nothing from Erewhon 
Revisited, but I think he was justified in letting it go; I am not so 
sure that he should not have made room for an extract from Alps 
and Sanctuaries or Ex Voto, for the Italian books seem to me 
essential for a true understanding of Butler. 

As a writer Butler was bound to make enemies and no doubt is 
still making them. In the long run he will live in the hearts of 
most of his admirers for his wit and his fun, which were so often 
employed in saying something that other people had thought in 
secret but had not dared to put into words. In his paradoxes and 
inversions and reversed proverbs, Butler had much in common with 
Oscar Wilde (and Mr. Furbank has suggested that the comparison 
goes deeper). The essential Samuel Butler may, indeed, be none 
other than Leumas Reltub; and I find Reltub a rewarding com- 
panion, especially in small doses. But perhaps his ultimately 
distinctive talent as a writer, and here I quote Mr. Furbank, is his 
“sense for the small find . . . the discovered trifle just beneath 
the surface of everyday life.” This sense was part of an unconquer- 
able joie de vivre, and was linked with a capacity for the delicate 
small action; Miss Savage remembered how she once found him 
happily eating cherries in a London street, and how, as she was 
passing, he handed the basket to her without a word. This awkward 
charm is to be found above all in the Note-Books. Professor Cole 
is rather niggardly with them; he gives us only forty pages, but 
they steal the book. Derek Hupson. 


Socialists in Italy 


The Italian Left: A Short History of Political Socialism in Italy. 
By W. Hilton-Young. (Longmans. 145s.) 


Tuts book appears opportunely at a moment when recent events 
have once again brought the Italian Left into prominence and 
shown up both its strength and its weakness. Agrarian disturbances 
in the South during the autumn have reminded those whom the 
electoral victory of the Christian Democrats in April, 1948, may 
have lulled into complacency that the Communist challenge is still 
formidable ; while the failure of the negotiations for Socialist 
reunion and the emergence in December of a third fully-fledged 
Socialist Party have shown that bitter disputes over tactics, personal 
jealousies and a tendency to disintegration, of which this book 
records so many past examples, still flourish in the Italian Socialist 
movement. 

Mr. Hilton-Young has collected a mass of information which 
has hitherto been unobtainable in English and often difficult to 
find even in Italian. Out of it he has made a readable narrative, 
enlivened by shrewd pen portraits of leading personalities and 
valuable summaries of rival Socialist tendencies and programmes. 
He traces the story of Italian Socialism and Communism from their 
earliest origins in the 1860s down to their electoral defeat in 1948. 
But the Italian Left cannot be studied in a vacuum, without relation 
to the conflicting political and social forces which conditioned it. 
Mr. Hilton-Young has, of course, realised this; but his attempts 
to sketch in the general background leave much to be desired and 
may easily mislead those unfamiliar with modern Italian history. 
Italian Socialism has drawn its strength from many sources: 
from a strong tradition of intellectual sinistrismo or leftism, soaked 
in anti-clericalism ; from the capacity for selfless devotion to the 
cause of the downtrodden, sometimes compared to that of the 
followers of St. Francis, which distinguished such early Socialist 
leaders as Bissolati and Prampolini, and which can be found in the 
Communist Party today ; from that fatal Italian weakness for oratory 
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personality of Cicero. We can warmly commend this 
book.” — The Guardian. 
“ Cicero’s correspondence is acknowledged to be the 
finest of its kind and a reading public not necessarily 
conversant with the classics will be grateful to Mr. 
Wilkinson, for his expert handling of this material. 
An altogether admirable book.” —7he XLXth Century. 
“Here we have Tully Revived, and amazingly good 
company he is.”—D. W. Brogan in /he Observer. 
“Mr. Wilkinson, in his friendly interpretation of the 
letters continues a fine tradition of scholarship.” 
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and bombast which made so many millions vulnerable to men like 
Ferri and Arturo Labriola and Mussolini; but above all from the 
terrible social conditions in which, even today, half Italy lives. 
Most of these things are touched upon in this book, but with 
tantalising brevity ; and the reader is left wondering why, in spite of 
all its follies, in spite of its share of responsibility for the triumph 
of Fascism, the Italian Left yet remains so strong. 

Mr. Hilton-Young rightly stresses the fact that Italy is a predomi+ 
nantly peasant country and that this goes far to explain the limita- 
tions of the influence of the Left. But the situation is not so simple. 
One characteristic of rural Italy, which distinguishes it from, for 
instance, rural France, is the existence of a large agricultural prole 
tariat of landless labourers who at a very early stage were attracted 
to Socialism. It was not an accident that the first annual conference 
of the Italian Socialist Party in 1893 should have been held at 
Reggio Emilia, in the centre of a purely agricultural area. Emilia- 
Romagna and Apulia, where the agricultural proletariat is the largest, 
have always been strongholds of the Left. And perhaps the most 
significant fact in Italian politics today is that Communism, after 
apparently reaching saturation point in the industrial areas of the 
North, is spreading in the rural South (and, it should be added, 
not only among the landless labourers of Apulia, but also in areas 
where sharecroppers and small peasant proprietors predominate 
a new development with big implications). Peasants played a not 
unimportant part in the Italian Socialist movement before Fascism, 
and the pressing needs of the countryside will strongly colour 
Communist policy in the future. 

On this aspect of the problem Mr. Hilton-Young has little to 
say. But he brings out one significant feature of Italian Socialism 
in the past—its heterodoxy. Its history has been a succession of 
heresies and Schisms, and the number of reliable Marxists has, at 
least until very recent times, been small. One of the few was 
Professor Antonio Labriola who, in his letters to Engels in the 1890s, 
used to denounce the errors of his charlatan Socialist colleagues 
and once referred to himself as “ just one German lost in Italy.” 
Today Italian Communists greatly admire Labriola’s writings, and 
it may well be that some of them echo his feelings when they survey 
the contemporary Left, and lament that the number of “ Russians 
lost in Italy” is still deplorably small. In the 1920s the “ Italian 
question” caused the Comintern almost as much worry as the 
French or German Communist Parties, and it would be unwise 
to prophesy that the days of deviation, nationalist or otherwise, are 
finished in Italy. 

Mr. Hilton-Young could profitably have devoted more space to 
Italian Communism. But within the limits he has set himself he has 
written a useful book which provides in a convenient form much 
of the historical information without which it is impossible to under- 
stand the Italian Left today. CHRISTOPHER SETON-WATSON. 
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new little book he does not, alas, really do very much more than 
advise us to read Carlyle and tell us that there is, in the visual arts 
such a thing as “ period ~ and that this will be shown in the lines 
of a building. a table-leg and a coat; the method used brings the 
juxtaposition of two full-page pictures One of the best pairs is an 
Assyrian gentleman complete with false beard and folded mitre 
and that strange terraced structure, a Chaldean Ziggurat. The Art 
Nouveau fireplace and lady are also entertaining, but on the whole 
the argument is sometimes a little trite and sometimes far-fetched 

I'he Gallery of Fashion consists of a number of beautiful coloured 
reproductions of fashion-plates of the interesting period when—in 
England—a lady of fashion usually wore a narrow, high-waisted 
dress of the type we now call “ Empire,” but when, if she attended 
the Regent's Court, she must revert to a grotesque modification 
of her grandmother's enormous hooped petticoats. Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell contributes an enthusiastic and learned preface, in which 
he displays a remarkable knowledge of a dozen fashion-plate artists 
of the time. Though the reproductions here are exceedingly charm- 
ing, the originals were, it seems, further embellished with gold and 
silver 

Readers of Jane Austen who, in January, may quake with 
sympathetic cold as they follow the fortunes of heroines in 
sprigged muslin, will observe with relief that it was apparently 
possible to wear fur tippets and to carry really enormous bearskin 
mutis. The size and importance of the caps and turbans worn 
by the elder ladies is well brought out, and a comparison of this 
collection with a set of modern plates will prove that the fashion in 
simpering for young ladies has changed. 

AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


The Modern Heresy 


Faith and History. By Reinhold Niebuhr, (Nisbet. 16s.) 


Tuts book is a fully developed exposition of Dr. Niebuhr’s challenge 
to those non-Christian philosophers who profess to solve the 
problem of human destiny. He divides them into two main groups 
those who, like many classical and Oriental thinkers, attempt to 
escape from history by separating the rational from the material ; 
and those who, maintaining that the world is steadily advancing 
towards perfection, put their faith in the growth of man’s freedom 
and power and so give history “an idolatrous centre of meaning.” 
But we cannot escape from history ; and growth is not necessarily 
equivalent to progress, nor increase in freedom and power to increase 
in virtue, though this heresy has the support not only of the two 
main political creeds in the modern world but also of some Christian 
apologists. It has led to a complacency which the events of the past 
decades are rapidly undermining, and to a series of conflicting 
ideologies, founded in part upon the conviction that the most 
recent cultural or political theory must needs be the profoundest, 
and partly upon pride and self-seeking. “Ideology,” says Dr. 
Niebuhr, “is a compound of ignorance and dishonesty.” 

The main error both of the classical solution and of the modern 
heresy lies in regarding man as a purely rational being. The Greek 
philosophers (disregarding the fundamental truths expressed in Greek 
tragedy) rejected the realm of the historical and so imperilled the 
wholeness and unity of man. Modern philosophers, on the other 
hand (and Dr. Niebuhr quotes any number of them), believe that 
man will ultimately think his way through his troubles and so 
become the master of his fate. This theory becomes every year 
harder to maintain, and the failure of man to make good use of 
his freedom and his obvious readiness to misuse his extended power 
are leading to general cynicism and despair. The Christian faith 
does not offer any alternative ready-made solution to the mystery. 
Indeed it regards the mystery as insoluble inside history, since the 
human self “ operates both in the stuff of historical progress and in 
the mind which is called upon to master it.” But it is not therefore 
defeated ; for it regards history, in spite of its problematic nature, 
as instinct with meaning. Christianity makes sense of history, where 
other philosophies either make false sense ox it or destroy the sense 
of it altogether. Moreover, in contrast to the Messianism which 
laid the foundations of our faith and eventually gave way to it, 
it does not look for that sense into an indeterminate future but in 
a definite historical event, wherein God's purposes were revealed. 
Christians base upon this event their belief that there is a moral 
meaning in history. Even though (as the author says) “ the execu- 
tion of moral judgements in history is inexact because of its 
necessary relation to the morally irrelevant fact of power,” yet “ they 
sense a divine judgement above and beyond the rough and inexact 
historical judgements ™ 
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han COMPANY MEETING 
irts, . 
ins | WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED Action for the Blind 
the 
San Tue following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Sir 
‘itre Walrond A. F. Sinclair, K.B.E., on the report and accounts for the year 
Art ended December 31st, 1949, to be submitted at the annual general mecting 
ole in Manchester on Thursday, February 9th, 1950:— 
| must begin my remarks by paying a very warm tribute to Mr. G, 
led Powys Dewhurst, who indicated his desire to be relieved of office at the | 
red end of June last after serving the Bank as a director for no less than 
In 4) years, during 31 of which he was chairman | 
ited We have appointed to the board Messrs. E. A. Carpenter, O.B.E., J.P., 
ded J.G. Beevor, O.B.E., J.P., and K. G. Holden, and to all these gentlemen | 
ion | offer a cordial welcome to the board table. | 
rel I now turn to the accounts, from which you will see that deposits at 
ich £118,906.557 are slightly down on last year’s record figure, which, as my 
ists predecessor pointed out at the time, had then been temporarily increased | 
m by special transaclions, | 
nd On the assets side, the liquid items, namely cash, balances with other | 
banks, money at call, discounts, and treasury deposit receipts, amount Playtime at one of N.I.B.'s seven Blind switchboard operators are trained 
in total to £59,455,367, which exceeds 50 per cent. of our deposits. | Sunshine Homes and Nursery Schools. | and ptaced by N.1.B. 
wn Official policy during the year has been te reduce the total of treasury 
in feposit receipts and to increase the issue of treasury bills in their place. | 
tly As a result this Bank’s holding of treasury deposit receipts, which last 
cin year stood at £25,500,000 is now reduced to £16,500,000, and our dis- For EVERY NEED of the blind, 
rn counts, largely of course treasury bills, have been increased by some there is a service by N.I.B. 
his per Our Government securities show a slight reduction at a OP Some typical examples are shown 
¢ ? 0.4. 
in Advances, at £24,833.496, show an increase of £3,979,145, of which here, but there are dozens of 
me of the main causes is the necessity to carry increased stocks now others, all inspired by an intimate 
that the sellers’ market in various commodities has come to an end. knowledge of the problems that 
As is well known, the banks in accordance with treasury policy restrict blindness brings. Please remem- 
their credit facilities to approved purposes so that requests for advances new thes oy il 
which might have an inflationary tendency have to be refused. cr that this great Work & St 
Our net profit, after making the usual provisions (which include con- DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
tributions to staff pension and widows’ and orphans’ funds and appro- SUPPORT. 
ge priations to contingencies account out of which provision for diminution : 
he in the value of assets has been made), is £257,836, that is, an increase in| « { s BR 
Ds of £5,525 on the year. This, with the balance of £116,755 brought ; 
to forward, gives us a total of £374 591 to be dealt with. After transferring Many Chartered Masseurs have graduated 
. £100,000 to pension fund (in —— to re usual —— referred from N.1.B.'s School of Physiotherapy. eS Pr hada 
, to above) we propose to pay dividends at the rate of 12} per cent. on oon aaa oa Tis tote 
1g the “ A’ } ls ete on the “B” shares and to carry Rican to next ws Crys Cotas Gham, Goat, Ss 
m year £145,685. 1 confidently feel that you will regard these results as | , . 
- satisfactory 
ly The opening during the year of a branch at Ribbleton, near Preston, 
se increases the total of our offices now operating to 207. | 
0 Reports from Sheffield and our Yorkshire branches fully bear out the | | 
n magnificent steel production figures which have been published in the | 
st press. Steel production continues to break new records, and it does so | 
y not by a sudden spurt but by a sustained effort. Month by month in | 
st 1949 production has exceeded that for 1948, itself a record, and the 
mit of the target set in the Economic Survey for 1949 at 15,500,000 | 


upper |i 


l, tons has been reached This isea notable achievement—even the 
r. Economic Survey only expected the figure to be reached under the most 
favourable circumstances—and its beneficial effects on other industries 

vehicles which play such a prominent part in the export 











n such us motor 

k drive need not be stressed | 

k Pig-iron production, too, will be well up on last year's figure, and is | 

2 likely to exceed 9,400,000 tons 

r The question of the nationalisation of the industry has now been | 

t deferred until the electorate has had an opportunity of passing judgment 

> upon it. Some idea of its intended scope if it came into effect has 

‘ recently been indicated and | feel | should not neglect this opportunity : 


: of voicing my grave apprehensions as to the effect on the national | 
economy of the nationalisation of so complex an industry, and, more- GIVE THEM ROOM TO GROW 
F over, an industry on which so many trades depend for their raw materials. 








! The Cotton Industry remains prosperous and, although in a few | | Most of our 900 children come from conditions of 

Markets there are signs that the sellers’ market has gone, that ts not yet ‘ : : 
by ar cans generally the case, particularly since devaluation h overcrowding, bereavement or unhappiness which 
ind tself derives its raw material to a large extent from dollar create serious and urgent preblems for a parent 
sources, but the major part of its production goes to the sterling area | } er chitin. 
: \ nd ot soft currency countries. Devaluation has brought down prices, 
J , putt ¢ dt port tot ard irrer countries yf nor m il t mort 4 ° 
: CX] d currency Countries is Of paramount im We give them Help and Hope 
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Dr. Niebuhr explicitly disavows the intention of converting men 
by argument, since he believes the Christian interpretation to be 
rooted in a faith prompted by repentance. But his book should 
make a considerable impact upon all whose minds are not obsessed 
by false values and false ideas of success, and who do not reject 
what many (including some “ Christians") would regard as a 
defeatist view of God's will for men. At the worst these heretics 
look upon themselves or their institutions as authorised instruments 
of the Divine will; at the best they cling to the pathetic hope that i 
only goodness is perfect enough its ultimate earthly triumph will 
be assured. But the true Christian faith derives from the utter 
defeat (inside history) of perfect love, believing that even though 
history remains ambiguous to the end it is full of endless possibilities 
of rebirth and renewal 

A most timely book. Though at times repetitive and somewhat 
heavy in style, it is packed with penetrating criticism and fine 
constructive thought. It must be either accepted or answered ; it 
cannot be ignored, Hucu Lyon 


>. . 

Fiction 

A Few Flowers for Shiner. By Richard Llewellyn, 
ros. 6d.) 

The Track of the Cat. By Walter van Tilburg Clark. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 

First Steps Inside the Zoo. By John Lodwick. 

Unrequited Love, and Other Stories. By Maxim Gorky. Translated 

from the Russian by Moura Budberg, (Weidenteld and Nicolson, 


(Michael Joseph. 


(Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 


108, 6d.) 


In the nature of things, novel-reviewers are perfectionists. It does 
not follow therefore from the criticism and complaint which are 
apt to fill this column that none of the week's novels is worth an 
evening's reading. Your genuine fiction-fancier, after all, will, at 
a pinch, read anything. Even the novel with no damned artistic 
nonsense about it—perhaps that sort of novel especially —will often 
enough provide pleasure or instruction, so that a professional con- 
fectioner like William le Queux, say, or a respectable bore like 
Trollope is really no worse for a slating. I don't think any of the 
four books in the present list is a very satisfactory job, leave alone 
what is hierophantically called a work of art; Mr. Llewellyn seems 
to me to have thrown away a good start and turned slick and 
sentimental, Mr. Clark over-reaches himself, Mr. Lodwick writes 
too fast and with too facile and airy a cynicism, and Gorky, except 
in the first of the five stories in the volume, is merely a metaphysical, 
tea-drinking Russian writing in, or rather about, a pre-revolutionary 
void. Yet it is more than likely that all four will be read with 
interest. Anyhow, they will be read: like Napoleon, on s‘engage et 
puis on vo. 

4 Few Flowers for Shiner is, rather ominously, “ dedicated to 
ill workmen,” and indeed there are moments when Mr. Llewellyn, 
before he has uncovered the heart of gold of his American-ltalian 
Princess, is figuratively exclaiming: “ Les aristos aux poteaux 
In this new novel he seems to be caught up still more self-consciously 
in the mood of proletarian sympathy of its predecessor, None but 
the Lonely Heart, a disappointing book after the abundant romantic 
life and character, the lush but spirited fancy, of How Green Was 
My Valley. From the compassionate the mood has now changed 
to the heroic. The scene is Italy during the last stages of the recent 
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fighting there; the emphatic hero is an Admirable Crichton of a 
British skilled worker, a Cockney of sense and sensibility, a man of 
action and a dreamer, by the name of Snowy. fn a truck affec. 
tionately styled Rosie, Snowy sets off on a journey of a hundred 
miles or so to give proper burial to the dead Shiner, his comrade in 
arms. The grey-haired Bill goes with him, and on the way they 
pick up Max, a sensitive G.I. who has killed a man in battle and 
is now deserting, and—more unexpectedly—the silk stockinged 
and imperiously beautiful Princess Castelfalcone with a falcon on 
her shoulder. The story tells of various small incidents, less or more 
dramatic, on the journey, pictures something of the destruction in 
Italy and the suffering of the Italian people, introduces a murderous 
international gang of black-marketeers, and above all else resumes 
the complex and difficult brief history of the indeterminate, inarticu- 
late and, I fear, fabulous love affair between Snowy and the 
Princess 

It is an adroit and no doubt sincerely studied performance, though 
in & curious mixture of styles. First impressions are good: the 
sardonic edge of the dialogue seems unforced and the recurring 
civilian hungers of Snowy (who has Liz and two small children to 
think about) and the others carry a degree of sentiment that one 
would not quarrel with. They are repeated so often, however, the 
male memories, the frettings, the aching desires punctuate the journey 
in so uniform and mechanical a fashion, that the cumulative effect 
is merely novelette-ish. And Snowy’s Princess, for all her sophistica- 
tion, belongs to the country of Maurice Hewlett, while Snowy 
himself, dazzled and worshipping, goes back to a still earlier and 
more innocent literary convention. Mr. Llewellyn has some effective 
realistic passages in this novel, but for the rest has resorted to the 
more luscious and snobbish make-believe of the cinema to a greater 
extent than he evidently realises. 

As an adventure story The Track of the Cat has atmosphere and 
a fair degree of rather interrupted excitement. It is about three 
brothers on a cattle-ranch enclosed by mountains in the American 
Far West and the hunt for a black panther, a “ killer.” The narrative 
is repetitious, and is stretched out to tedious proportions by an assort- 
ment of obscure little domestic dramas, still more by the portentous 
magic and mystery of an aged Indian, Joe Sam. There are, however, 
excellent descriptions, and the long episode in which one of the 
brothers, the most experienced hunter of the three, falls a victim 
to his own terror in a snowstorm is very well contrived. Unluckily, 
Mr. Clark seems to have had in mind much more than an adventure 
story. The black panther apparently holds, or is meant to hold, 
something of the cosmic significance of Melville’s white whale. This 
little idea has, I suspect, diverted Mr. Clark's energies, so that his 
characters are flatter and his narrative mannerisms more tiresomely 
pronounced than they might otherwise have been 

Mr. Lodwick’s latest novel shows signs of oVer-production on his 
part. He has inventive energy and a nimble and mocking turn of 
mind, but is too easily content in,this arbitrarily compounded tale 
of spies, spivs and Spandrells in the neighbourhood of the French 
Riviera with a superficial liveliness of tone. There is not a lot to 
be said for a consistently smart way of writing. 

The five stories in the Gorky volume were originally published 
in 1925. Two have not previously been translated into English, 
while the other three, we are told, have appeared in the United States 
but not in this country. This is not quite correct ; they were included 
in a volume printed in America but published here in 1927. Mr. 
Alan Pryce-Jones introduces the volume with an acute eye for the 
premeditated “ ordinariness ” of the life it illustrates, though he has 
a possibly too high regard for the merits of Gorky’s later fiction 
generally. The title-story, which is easily the best, records in an 
accent of harsh melancholy the successive stages of a man’s 
grotesquely self-denying passion for a bad but good-looking actress 

R. D. CHARQUES. 


A Taste for Detection 


Policemen in the Precinct. By F. C. R. Rs. 6d.) 
A Question of Taste. By Francis Bamtord. 6d.) 
The Cornish Fox, By C. H. B. Kitchin. (Secker and Warburg. 9s. 6d.) 


Lorac. (Collins. 


(Longmans. 98. 


ONLY the first of these three novels about crime comes within the 
usual definition of a detective story—the story which has the solution 
of a murder as its problem, and which proceeds to that solution via 
a parade of suspicious characters and of clues, and as a result of 
detection by police or amateurs or both. Policemen in the Precinct 
is one of E. C. R. Lorac’s best detective stories; and it 1s 
typical Lorac—well written, with good characterisation, sound, 
straightforward detection, no false clues, no machinery, no nonsense. 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


QUESTION OF HIGHER INTEREST RATES 








LORD LINLITHGOW’S VIEWS 





Tue one hundred and fourteenth annual general meeting of the Midland 
Bank | imited will be held at the head office, London, on February 15th. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the chairman, the 
Most Hon. The Marquess of Linlithgow, K.G., K.T., on the report of 
the directors and balance sheet for the year to December 3lst, 1949: 

It has been widely advocated, for some time past but particularly since 
devaluation, that the authorities should take steps deliberately to lever 
up interest rates throughout the system, with a view to reinforcing dis- 
inflationary measures already taken or yet to be applied. We need to 
ask ourselves, in considering this proposal, in what way and under what 
conditions action of the kind suggested would be effective. 

Pc statement goes on to outline the working of interest rates in a 
freely moving system and to recall the indispensable bases and conditions 
for successful operation of the system. In international relations, Britain’s 
balance of payments had to be in continuing equilibrium, subject to no 
more than occasional, marginal disturbance ; ordinarily, indeed, since 
London was the world’s principal financial centre and had to stand 
ready to meet external demands in large volume and at short notice, 
there needed to be a regular surplus on the current account section of 
the balance of payments. Secondly, the international functions of London 
demanded the maintenance of substantial monetary reserves, supported 
by a continuous inflow of newly-mined gold and by a large volume of 
readily realisable claims on other financial centres. Finally, the gold 
standard system presupposed complete freedom of exchange transactions, 
whether for current trade or for the transference of capital or liquid 
funds, and full convertibility of sterling and other major currencies, 
together with an unquestioned assumption of fixity of exchange parities. 

Turning to internal requirements, if the sequence of events was to be 
as described, there evidently had to be a high degree of flexibility of 
costs and prices in industry and trade—a necessity which entailed, among 
other things, mobility of labour as one important element in costs, par- 
ticularly for the export trade. Secondly, industry and trade had to be 
free to manage their raw material and other stocks, their output and their 
buying and selling operatians in fulfilment of their own policies, shaped 
by their independent judgement of market conditions and prospects. And 
lastly, there had to be dn open market for capital and credit, with free 
access thereto for both borrowers and lenders according to their indi- 
vidual assessments of the urgency of their needs and the immediate o1 
feresceable opportunities for the employment of funds. These, then, 
were the major requirements—leaving aside, on the one hand, mechanical 
details and, on the other, the less tangible qualities such as confidence 
and goodwill and the state of international relations—of a system in 
which changes of interest rates played a powerful part in directing the 
course of affairs 


RELEVANCE TO CURRENT CONDITIONS 


One need hardly do more than list the requirements in order to see 
that they are almost completely lacking to-day. On international capital 
account, Britain’s external liabilities now exceed her assets and are 
largely of short-term character, nominally at least ; her gold and dollar 
reserves are below what was officially regarded as the. safe working 
minimum ; exchange transactions are closely controlled, and sterling, 
along with many other currencies, no longer has the quality of unre- 
Strained convertibility. In a sectionalised world, moreover, even were 
equilibrium firmly established on the total current account, there would 
remain the cardinal problem of bringing into balance that part of the 
total account which involves dollar currencies. Internally, there is little 
flexibility in the economic system, freedom of action in industry and 
trade is more closely circumscribed than it used to be, and access to 
sources of capital and credit is under official regulation. This being so, 
we are at least entitled to question whether an all-round rise in interest 
tates would serve the purposé of strengthening the country’s international 
position or combating inflationary pressure. 

Let us, then, look a little more closely at the probable consequences 
of such action. First, a rise in rates would not attract international 
funds to London while exchange control, largely on a bilateral basis, 
obstructs free outward movement ; and overseas borrowing in London 
is already so closely controlled that deterrents by way of increased 
charges are not required. Hence the balance of payments could be 
aflected only to the extent that higher interest rates might tend to reduce 
the demand for imports or to lower costs in industry and trade, and 
thus to improve Britain's competitive position in export markets. 
Whether either of these results would follow in fact is by no means 


certain. To a large extent stocks of primary commodities are still held 
by Government bodies or are limited by import licensing, while stocks 
of materials in the hands of industry and trade, though they have grown 
with the filling of pipe-lines, give little sign of having become generally 


excessive in relation to the current rate of absorption. Bank lending 
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has been regulated with the specific purpose, among others, of prevent- 
ing undue accumulation of stocks and the conduct of speculative opera- 
tions. Hence the charging of higher interest would be unlikely to cause 
liquidation or bring about a decline in prices, to which in any event 
there are formidable obstacles outside the monetary field 

Further, long-term borrowings, whether by new capital issues or other- 
wise, are controlled in accordance with national policy and the scale of 
priorities ruling for the time being, so that direct curtailment is a more 
effective form of restraint than a rise in interest rates. The rise would 
have to be very substantial in order to deter even private projects tor 
which official approval had been obtained, and if some such schemes 
were withdrawn it would be most likely that others would be brought 
forward to take their place. Whether higher rates would induce a freer 
flow of investible funds by encouraging saving is also doubtful in the 
light of experience ; certain it is that other factors, including taxation 
and the increased cost of living, have made heavy inroads into the 
capacity to save, irrespective of the return that may be offered as the 
reward to those who nevertheless succeed in accumulating a surplus 
of receipts over payments. 

On the other side of the account, even approved projects, of high 
priority in the interests of economic recovery, would be made to bear 
the burden of higher interest charges. The running costs of industry 
and trade, so far as they depend on bank credit, would be imcreased, and 
this at a time when the upward pressure on costs from other directions 
is already hard to resist, and when margins of profit are narrowing. The 
financial burden of carrying the public debt, both local and national, 
would be enlarged, with further weakening of the disinflationary effects 
of a budget surplus. It is, moreover, characteristic of a rise in interest 
rates that the instrument is a rough and ready one, operating without 
any assuredly rational discrimination between one element in demand 
and another. To illustrate this comment, a sharp rise in interest rates 
might well prove in practice to be an even stronger deterrent to some 
desirable projects for raising the standard of industrial efficiency than 
to some others which could make a far less convincing claim to priority 
on the ground of economic necessity. With these disadvantages to be 
reckoned in the balance, it is difficult to see how any case remains for an 
all-round raising of interest rates in present conditions. 


REGULATION OF BANK ADVANCES 


My conclusion is that disinflation has to be sought along lines other 
than those of higher interest rates, and this implies that, so long as we 
live in a controlled economy, direct action is the more appropriate pro- 
cedure. Yet we need to be careful in selecting the right kind of direct 
action and rejecting the wrong. It might perhaps be thought, for example, 
that a deliberate contraction of bank lending would be a suitable means 


of enforcing disinflation. True it is that bank advances have been 
increasing ever since the end of the war, until by November, 1949, they 
had roughly doubled in amount. This movement, however, has been 


regulated throughout by reference to the indications of national policy 
given from time to time by successive Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
and if in fact the growth has been restrained in relation to business 
needs, then there can be little room for any “* squeezing out” by resort 
to some new process of contraction. Certainly, as a first standard of 
judgment, the present level of advances is well below pre-war figures 
after allowing for changes in the price level. It is significant too that, 
alongside the growth in the total amount since the end of the war, the 
number of borrowing customers has risen, to judge from this bank’s 
records, by more than one-half. 

A short time ago a re-examination was made of the reasons for enlarged 
borrowing from the banks, and it may be useful to summarise them. 
First, the switch-over from war- to peace-economy meant that a large 
volume of production and distribution formerly financed by Government, 
as by the system of progress payments, had now to be privately financed. 
Then again, the rehabilitation of many branches of business which had 
undergone severe contraction called for reinstated credit facilities, as did 
the gradual reconstitution of stocks of goods required for the smooth 
operation of industry and trade. The encouragement of developing 
enterprise and the reconstruction of basic industries, whether directly or 
through the F.C.I. and the LC.F.C., entailed heavy bank lending, while 
large demands have been forthcoming to meet the programme of expan- 
sion in agriculture, the imperative needs of export trade and the require- 
ments of the building industry. Behind all these factors making for 
enlargement of business demands for credit has been the upward trend 
of costs of raw materials, labour, social service contributions and other 
elements in trading and profit and loss accounts. The weight of taxation, 
too, has encroached upon the power of business undertakings to ~ plough 
back” profits in the process of self-financing. Moreover, the difficulty, 
in recent times, of raising new capital in the market, even for purposes 
fully approved in the national interest, has stretched the resources of 
many undertakings, causing them to lean more heavily on the banks 
for short-term accommodation. As for public authorities, local govern- 
ment bodies have borrowed more from the banks, especially to finance 
their building and other works pending the receipt of long-term loans, 
while the absorption of many private undertakings into nationalised 
corporations has by no means extinguished the need for bank credit in 
the current operation of the industries concerned 

There remains the fact, clearly shown in the quarterly analysis of 
bank advances, that a large part of the post-war increase has occurred 
under the heading “ personal and professional. Much of the total for 
126) 
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the group is in the nature of business advances, required by professional 
people for carrying on a great variety of necessary services. Some of it, 
moreover, represents money used in trade by people who keep one 
account for both business and private purposes. Another part consists 
of temporary accommodation for the payment of death duties prior to 
obtaining probate. Then again, the housing stringency and the spate of 
personal removals and newly-established households since the war have 
entailed many arrangements for bank credit to “ bridge over” the period 
between purchase of a house and provision of the long-term funds 
required, sometimes by the sale of previously-owned propezty or other 
assets and sometimes by the raising of a loan from a building society 
or elsewhere. For the rest, an infinite variety of personal emergencies 
call for temporary assistance from a bank, among them being the 
necessity of making financial adjustments in consequence of increased 
taxation, 

As | pointed out a year ago, disinflationary measures, particularly in 
the form of taxation, have themselves contributed towards the growth 
of the demand for bank accommodation, well within the limits of policy 
as laid down by the authorities. Present rates of taxation have tended 
also to diminish the flow of private saving, and have thus impeded the 
absorption of new capital issues, forcing business undertakings back 
once again upon bank credit to an extent beyond what they or their 
bankers would wish to regard as a regular arrangement. 

With all these considerations in mind, it would seem the reverse of 
wisdom for the banks to undertake, or to be required to undertake, any 
deliberate and general contraction of the credit facilities extended in 
accordance with national policy as officially defined. Such action could 
not fail to impede the flow of production and distribution, into the 
export as well as the home markets ; and many undertakings would be 
pressed inescapably into difficulties the issue of which must be restricted 
operation, unemployment and the deferment of many projects contributing 
to industrial efficiency and enterprise in overseas markets. Incidentally, 
curtailment of bank credit might well force business undertakings to sell 
their remaining gilt-edged securities, thereby contributing to a still further 
lowering of values. Thus, while in present circumstances a levering-up 
of interest rates would be likely to prove ineffective in achieving the 
ultimate aim of economic stability, direct and forcible credit contraction 
would deal only with symptoms, and might well have grave results 
exactly opposite to those desired. 





CARDINAL QUESTION OF POLICY 


Where, then, are we to seek the remedy for our over-extended con- 
dition ? This condition has been persistent, varying only in degree, ever 
since the end of the war. Moreover, devaluation, considered by itself, 
was bound to intensify it by raising the sterling cost of a proportion of 
the country’s necessary imports and calling for a larger physical volume 
of exports to match a given quantity of imports. The diversion of a 
larger share of the national output into export markets must for the 
time being restrict the volume of supplies in the home market, and, 
pending the fructification of measures aimed at higher productivity, 
equilibrium can be restored only by curtailment of the total demand 
expressing itself through public and,private channels. What the circum- 
stances require is reduced consumption or the selective curtailment of 
capital construction, or both, that is to say more saving and less demand 
for capital funds ; and | have tried to show that higher interest rates 
would be of very doubtful efficacy in either deterring capital projects 
or encouraging increased saving, while severe and general restriction of 
bank credit would almost certainly obstruct the further expansion of 
the output of industry. 

Whether the measures announced by the Government for curtailing 
demand will prove sufficient to restore equilibrium is a matter on which, 
as I have said, statisticians differ. Of one thing we can be sure: that the 
final answer to the question will be determined very largely by what 
happens along the line of increasing productivity. If the contribution 
from this side of the problem could be made quickly and on a powerful 
scale, unwelcome forced restrictions on the other side might well be 
avoidable. Ever since 1945, national policy has in effect been counting 
upon the post-war expansion of productivity to make such headway as 
to outstrip an already expanded, though regulated, volume of demand ; 
but from time to time regulation has had to be applied to the extent 
of restriction, falling almost invariably on demand for capital purposes. 
Throughout, the hope seems to have been that action by way of restric- 
tion of total demand might be minimised in the expectation of such 

rogressive improvement of output as would establish an unquestioned 
Giaeee at a level not far, if at all, below current standards of expendi- 
ture. So far that hope has been frustrated, and disappointment may be 
repeated unless the process of enlarging output can be speeded up. 

From this it follows that the cardinal question of national economic 
policy remains to-day what it has been all through the post-war period: 
it is the question whether drastic action to curtail current domestic 
demands upon our productive resources can be any longer deferred, or 
whether the best means of avoiding that curtailment is not by giving 
industry greater latitude, in more flexible conditions than now obtain, 
to take such measures as are required to raise the general level of 
elliciency in production and distribution, and thus to enlarge the national 
putput at a more rapid rate than has been attainable hitherto 
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The Close with the crime is that dominated by the ancient Norman 
Abbey of Paulborough in the north Midlands. The malicious Mrs, 
Mayden, a pathological scandalmonger who slanders everyone from 
the Dean to her best friend —and files away copies of her slanderous 
letters in a large wooden box—dies suddenly in her boudoir. Her 
doctor certifies death as due to heart failure; but his partner is 
doubtful, and the tongues of the wives of the Chapter begin to 
wag. In the end Chief Inspector Macdonald is cailed in, and the 
result is two and a half hours’ agreeable, sensible and fair detective 
reading. 

While A Question of Taste cannot be fitted into the accepted 
framework of detective stories, it has all the elements of a detective 
story—murder, the police, amateur sleuths, anonymous letters, 
detection. The chief crime with which the story is concerned wag 
committed in the early nineteenth century, and the investigation is 
one of literary research into, and imaginative reconstruction of, the 
motives. It is ingeniously and fascinatingly interwoven with a 
modern story which gradually and with exciting subtlety deepens 
into a new mystery. Francis Bamford has again achieved that 
success which made critics recommend his first novel, Return to 
Cottington, “for the connoisseur of thrillers.” But while «the 
ingenuity of the plot and the excellence of the story and charac- 
terisation make this a novel to be read by all detective fans, and to 
be recommended to all who enjoy social satire and the comedy of 
manners, it is the distinction of the writing, the delicious sparkle of 
the satirical wit, that marks it out as one of the best crime novels 
for years. If Mr. Bamford’s invention can match his wit and 
scholarship, he has an assured place in this minor genre of English 
letters. 

In the dialogue between the narrator and the reader which 
formed the last chapter of Crime at Christmas, Mr. Kitchin wrote, 
“ A detective story is always something of an étude de moeurs. . , 
It provides a narrow but intensive view of ordinary life.” The 
Cornish Fox, his fourth novel classified as a detective story, provides 
a narrow and intensive view of life in°'an imaginary stretch of.the 
south coast of Cornwall bounded on the east (and the west) by 
Rosemullion Head. This view takes in disputes over the ownership 
of land, love affairs, the black market, post-war politics, the Stock 
Exchange, murder and suicide—everything in fact except detection, 
and this despite the presence of Michael Warren, the amateur detec- 
tive who made his début twenty years ago in Death of My Aunt, and 
who is here enjoying a holiday in Cornwall in the intervals of 
studying Hall’s School Algebra. Mr. Kitchin says he has never 
intended his detective stories to be ingenious exercises in “ spotting 
the criminal,” and says in a disarming foreword to this book, “I 
call this story a detective story because I know of no other category 
in which to place it.” Come, come, Mr. Kitchin ; this just will not 
do; you have written a pleasant little melodrama about some 
unpleasant people—but this is not a detective story. A detective 
story is much more than an éfude de moeurs ; it demands carefully 
constructed plot, suspects, clues and real detection. At least this is 
what I want and expect to get when I pick up a story labelled “a 
detective story "—and surely this is not merely a question of taste. 

DiLWYN REEs. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Old Testament Newly Translated from the Latin Vulgate 
Vol. Il. By Mgr. Ronald A, Knox. (Burns, Oates. 215.) 


Tuts volume completes the version of the Old Testament prepared 
by Mgr. Knox at the request of the Archbishop of Westminster. 
It exhibits all the characteristics already noted as appearing in Vol, L. 
A few remarks, however, may be added to what was said in a 
review of the earlier section. A large part of the new work is 
concerned with poetry, and this, unfortunately, is not readily distin- 
guishable from the prose portions. Mgr. Knox has failed to 
reproduce the beauty and rhythm even of the Vulgate, to say 
nothing of the Hebrew text. He has given an alternative version 
of the Psalter, based on the Latin text of the Pontifical Institute. 
Both suffer badly in comparison with the Westminster Version. 
One point, however, may be noted; we have here an attempt, 
and, on the whole, a successful attempt, to indicate the character 
of the “alphabetic” poems found in the Psalms and else- 
where. On this we would congratulate the translator, for it is far 
from being an easy task. In general we may say again that judge- 
ments on style are apt to be subjective, and some of us hope that 
the type of language used in this translation will not find a 
permanent home in English literature. But at least it has freshness, 
and, to use a phrase of Oliver Wendell Holmes, it “ depolarises ” the 
familiar English of earlier renderings. 
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DEVALUATION A LEAP IN THE DARK 





THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT’S REVIEW 





}HE statement by the Hon. Rupert E. Beckett, chairman of Westminster 
Bank Ltd., has been circulated to shareholders with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 3lst, 1949, which will be pre- 
sented at the annual general meeting at the head office on Wednesday, 
February 1Sth. The following is a summary of the statement. 

During the past year there have been several new appointments 
amongst the administrative officers of the bank. Mr. W. T. Ford, who 
was our chief general manager from July, 1947, retired on December 
jst last. Over the long period of forty-six years in the bank, he never 
spared himself in the performance of his various duties, and ~ are 
grateful to him for his eminent service. He is succeeded by Mr. A. D. 
Chesterfield. I have to announce the retirement during the past vear 
of two of our joint general managers, Mr. J. Stewart and Mr. H. Cremer. 
The duties attaching to their positions have now been somewhat aug- 
mented, and the number of joint general managers has been brought 
up to four by the appointment of Mr. H. W. Norris, Mr. F. W. Hard- 
stone, Mr. C. W. Deaves, and Mr. L. E. Eldridge. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Our current, deposit, and other accounts show a decrease, as compared 
with 1948, of £30 million, arising in the main from the withdrawal, as 
expected, of a few lodgments which had been built up for special use 
in 1949. Naturally we have had to face a severe fall in the prices of 
gilt-edged securities. [| am pleased to be able to assure you that our 
internal funds have been adequate to meet the current depreciation of 
our gilt-edged investments. Obviously these funds are not inexhaustible, 
and it is our wish to do all we can to rebuild them after the heavy 
charge which the year 1949 has inflicted upon them. It seems to 
me that the political accusation that the City deliberately “* talks down ” 
British credit is absolutely fatuous, considering the adverse effects that 
such fall in credit has on the investment position of the banks. 

The year’s working has resulted in a profit of £1,460,557, which is 
an increase on last year of some £29,000, and will be disposed of as 
set out in the directors’ report. We have thought it wise to enlarge oul 
inner funds by a transfer of £600,000 as an additional appropriation to 
reserves for contingencies 

Our affiliated institution in Ireland, the 
make consistent progress. The profits show 
year. Our Continental subsidiary, Westminster 
the whole a satisfactory year 


Ulster Bank, continues to 
an increase on the previous 
Foreign Bank, had on 


DISAPPOINTING SETBACKS 


The severe setbacks the country experienced in 1949 in the economic 
field were the more disappointing because of the moderate optimism that 
seemed to be justified at the beginning of the year. At the turn of the 
deficit had been brought within the amount 


year the gold and dollar 

of American aid currently received ; and this was encouraging as appear- 
ing to ensure that at least we should not have to draw further on our 
reserves 


It was not until the second quarter of the year that there were unmis- 
takable signs if impending difficulties. At the end of June the dollar 
reserve was found to have fallen sharply. In the second quarter United 
Kingdom exports had fallen and imports had risen, particularly in 
trade with the Western Hemisphere. No less important for the state of 
the reserve, the same deterioration had occurred in the sterling area 
generally. By September, when the loss of reserves became intolerable, 


it was too late for remedial action, and devaluation of the pound 
became inevitable as the only means of safeguarding what reserves 
remained 


NEED FOR ECONOMY 
Devaluation was a leap in the dark which the circumstances we had 
allowed to develop forced us to take. It raises the cost of living by 
increasing the prices of many essential imports At the same time it 
permits reductions in the selling prices of our exports in terms of 
dollars; but we cannot say yet whether total dollar receipts will be 
greater than before. 
The troubles which could be cured by our own policies, and which 
must receive urgent attention if we are to avoid further calamities, can 


be reduced ultimately to two; inflation and unrequited exports. 
For my present purpose, it is sufficient to use the term “ inflation 
as meaning the overstré ‘ining of resources by the release of too much 


purchasing power. It is clear that the only practicable means of cur- 
tailing purchasing power is a cut in Government expenditure. The 
measures adopted by the Government may be expected to go some way 
towards checking inflation, but unless home demand is reduced by means 
of much larger economies the inducement to divert goods to hard- 
currency markets will be inadequate 


To meet the need for more dollar exports by diverting goods from 
other markets may be the only possible course for the present, but 
the problem can be permanently solved only by an increase in produc- 
tion. The increases which have already occurred, encouraging though 
they are, are still not enough to meet the needs of the situation. 


UNREQUITED Exports 


Ihe high level of demand for British goods in the sterling area is 
bound up with the problem of unrequited exports. Substantial quanti- 
ties of our exports are bringing in no imports in return but constitute 
exports of new capital and the repayment of past indebtedness. The 
debts we are repaying are the sterling balances accumulated by other 
countries during the war. We appreciate the need for capital equipment 
of the creditor countries, and the difficulties with which they are at 
present contending. But there is clearly a limit to what we can afford 
to pay out with one hand while we are obliged to take gratuitous aid 
or loans with the other. 

The state of the gold and dollar reserve at the end of 1949 was more 
satisfactory than had been expected, even after allowing for temporary 
influences. A good deal of the increase in reserves was fairly attributable 
to a permanent reduction in our trading deficit with the dollar area 
We welcome the increase in our reserves; but we should be wrong to 
think that it does more than give a foot hold while we gather strength 
for the rest of the climb. 

The question arises whether the internal organisation of our economy 
is likely to prove equal to the demands now being made upon it. In 
some ways it is developing in a manner that threatens to render it 
singularly ill-fitted for the task. Never has the desire for leisure been 
stronger than today, when the circumstances clearly call for harder 
work by all. But there are exceptions. There have been many welcome 
reports during the past year of special efforts by groups of workers— 
often within a single firm—which show clearly what can be done when 
the right spirit prevails. On the other hand there have been numerous 
unofficial strikes. Part of the explanation of unofficial strikes is sheer 
irresponsibility in the minority, played upon, no doubt, by deliberate 
mischief-making. If the Unions are unable or unwilling to discipline 
their members, and the normal reaction of workers to the slightest 
feeling of grievance is to threaten the public with discomfort and incon- 
venience, and sometimes serious dislocation of trade; and, above all, 
if unofficial strikers think that they can exact concessions by such 
methods, then the whole system of official negotiation in trade disputes 
will be stultified 

THe WELFARE STATE 


Of recent years we have witnessed a change from the conception of 
the State as an impartial umpire in economic affairs to that of the 
State as the guarantor of a certain standard of material welfare. Much 
of the progress that has accompanied this change of ideas has been 
entirely desirable in itself. But the Welfare State has so far remained 
an organisation for distribution; its productive function has not yet 
received much consideration. The time has come when, if this latest 
Utopia is not to go the way of earlier models, attention must be trans- 
ferred to the less attractive side. 

What does 1950 hold in store? The overriding influence which for 
too long has kept our economic affairs in a state of suspense has been 
uncertainty in the political sphere. But the date of the General Elec- 
tion has now been announced. When the election is over it may be 
hoped that the period of temporary expedients will be at an end, and 
that a determined attack on our economic problems will at last be 
made. There is no more reason today than there has been at any 
time in the past to doubt the ability and willingness of the British 
people to do all that is required of them provided they have the measure 
of the task and are given a strong lead. 


CHAIRMAN’S RETIREMENT 


I end on a personal note. It has been my honour and privilege to 
address Westminster Bank shareholders either by word of mouth or by 
the written word for the past twenty years. The time has now come 
when it is advisable that younger heads should take control of our 
great institution 

I am oo sensible of the kindness and courtesy with which share- 
holders have always received the annual account of my stewardship. 
Now on this last occasion I testify with a full heart to the unswerving 
help and support I have always received from my fellow directors, 
officers, and staff of all ranks who work for our bank, without which 
indeed have been in vain ‘Farewell goes 


support my labours would 
as left happy memories. 


out sighing,” but thanks be to all in that it h 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 








GENERAL EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 





THE HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS’ SPEECH 





Tue 116th annual general meeting of the Bank of Australasia was held 


on January 26 in London 
y 


The Hon. Geoffrey C. Gibbs, C.M.G., the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: —Our balance-sheet total has now reached £137 
million, a 25 per cent. increase on last year’s record figures. It will be 


noticed that our cash balances have increased by over £2 million to 
£13,861,068, while our advances to customers and other accounts show 
a further increase to almost £60 million, an increase of more than £9 
million compared with last year 

Increases of £1,356,000 in bills receivable and remittances in transit 
to £9,086,392 and of £803,000 in liability of customers for acceptances 
to £1.283,617 are evidence of increased business, while our policy of 
general expansion is reflected in the increase in the value of bank 
premises and sites. Current, deposit and other accounts represent a total 
of £110,129,736, which is an increase of over £17 million. Much of this 
increase is in current accounts 

The expansion in our business has been accompanied by a heavy 
increase in the expenses of management, but in spite of this, the net 
profit of £278,290 is £7,257 more than last year After appropriation 
for payment of dividends totalling 9 per cent. for the year there remains 
an amount of £384,221 to be carried forward, an increase of £55,540 
over the amount brought in from last year. The final dividend is to 
be distributed on January 27 instead of at the end of March or the 
beginning of April as in previous years. 

During the year under review, we have won our long, hard and expen 


sive battle against the Federal Government's proposal to nationalise 
the trading banks. It has been a stern struggle. As you all know, the 
High Court of Australia decided in our favour and the Judicial Com- 


mittee of the Privy Council decided against the Commonwealth Govern 
ment on the appeal which was made to them 

It is not for the chairman of a bank to express any 
but this time our very existence was threatened, and | feel sure that all 
our shareholders, of whatever political creed, will rejoice that we have 
a new lease of life and can again concentrate on continuing to give that 
service to Australia which has at all times been our aim. The political 
swing in Australia is all the more remarkable as Australia has been 
enjoying a time of unequalled prosperity. 


political views, 


POSITION REGARDING PROJECTED MERGER 


You will remember that on February 21, 1947, an announcement was 
made in the Press that your director$ and the directors of the Union 
Bank of Australia Ltd. had agreed to recommend to their respective 
shareholders that the two banks should be merged into one institution 
on a share-for-share basis. 

Shareholders will recall that one of the main objects of the proposed 
merger was, and remains, the formation of a still more powerful bank 
with important international connections, which would be able to meet 
all future requirements of the increasing expansion of industry in 
Australia and New Zealand 

In my last statement, | told you that it was our intention to procee 
with the negotiations for the merger as soon as circumstances would 
permit. The directors of the two banks remain convinced of the desira- 
bility of a merger, and indeed in some respects the advantages appear 

reater than they did in 1947, but they are unable at present to put 
| ean a firm proposal as to when and by what means a merger could 
be achieved 

There are new Governments in Australia and in New Zealand who 
must be consulted, and we are faced with complex problems in the field 
of company law, notably as a result of the United Kingdom Companies 
Act of 1948, and by the fact that our bank operates under a Royal 
Charter. Moreover, there are taxation and other considerations which 
still require lengthy study by our officials, and by our legal and account- 
ancy advisers in this country, in Australia and in New Zealand. In these 
circumstances, the merger proposals may well be on different lines from 
those originally suggested 

Therefore, all I can tell you to-day is that your directors still intend 
to place before you proposals for a merger with the Union Bank of 
Australia Ltd., and that whatever scheme is placed before you will, I 
hope, be found to be fair and acceptable to the shareholders of both 
banks. I would repeat that the directors of both banks are determined 
that the interests of the staffs of both banks should be fully protected, 
and that they should have equal opportunities in the new combined 
organisation 

The report was adopted. 


JANUARY 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


27, 1950 


ROUNDING off the bank chairmen’s statements, Lord Linlithgoy 
of the Midland, and Mr. Rupert Beckett, of the Westminste; have 
both ventured on to controversial ground. Following in the tradi. 
tion as supporter of cheap money established by Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, the Midland Bank chairman has attempted to refyie 
the arguments of those who have recently put the case for stiffe: 
money rates. His main contention—that conditions now 
vastly different from those in which a raising of the Bank Rate 
helped to readjust the country’s economy—is sound enough, but 


ire 








I do not agree with his conclusions. Why are current rates at the 
optimum level, and who can deny that as part of a disinflationary 
programme a modest rise in interest rates would not have 
tary psychological effect? Mr. Beckett's lucubrations 

Welfare State seem to me to be right on the mark. 
of efficient production has still to be solved. 


a Salu- 
on the 
The problem 


An Overseas Rail Share 


rhe disclosure of a substantial operating loss may not seem 
to provide the most suitable opportunity for the purchase of the 
£5 Ordinary shares of the Taltal Railway Company, but for those 
who do not object to fishing in troubled waters these shares, now 
quoted in the market around 15s. 9d., appear to have merit as a 
lock-up speculative holding. The strength of the position is that 
this company, which operates a railway serving the nitrate area 
in Chile, has liquid assets in London worth substantially more 
than the present market price of the shares. At June 3, 1949, 
current assets in London, consisting almost entirely of gilt-edged 
stocks, other quoted securities and cash, had a value of approxi- 
mately £240,000, or roughly £1 a share. It follows that a buyer 
around the present level of 15s. 9d. is buying the London liquid 
assets at a substantial discount and, of course, gets the railway 
thrown in for nothing. The fixed assets are carried in the balance- 
sheet at over £1,000,000, and there are surplus liquid assets in Chile 
amounting to about £30,000 


Like so many other British-owned railways operating overseas, 
the Taltal Company has now reached the point at which it is faced 
with the necessity of extensive repairs to the permanent way and 
equipment at the same time as it is incurring Operating losses. A 
director of the company is now in Chile making the most urgent 
representations to the authorities there for protection against any 
further losses and an assurance of conditions which will yield a 
reasonable return on the c2pital employed. At the annual meeting 
of the company held in London this week the chairman, replying 
to a shareholder's question, made it plain that the board had no 
intention of drawing on the company’s sterling assets and putting 
further sums into Chile unless a new deal was arranged. The 
alternatives thus seem to be that the required assurances will be 
forthcoming or that the railway, which is virtually complementary 
to the nitrate industry in the region in which it serves, will be 
taken over by the Chilean Government. Whichever solution is 
found, the £5 shares look a cheap speculation. 


Blaenavon Company's Prospects 


Another share standing considerably below its par value, which 
has a good chance of recovery, is the 5s. Ordinary of the 
Blaenavon Company standing at Is. 10$d. This company, which 
ran into difficulties in 1946 and 1947, is now under the effective 
control of the Drayton financial group in the City, and Mr. W. F 
Hammond, a Drayton group executive, is chairman of the re- 
constructed concern. The main business is now that of manu- 
facturing steel tyres for railway rolling stock and steel billets, and 
the company has a substantial volume of orders in hand. For 
1948 there was a small net profit. after tax, amounting to £22,938, 
and the accounts for 1949, which are expected in June, should 
show a further progress along the road to the resumption of 
Ordinary dividends’ Recently the company has paid off consider- 
able amounts of Debenture indebtedness and it is estimated that 
by the middle of 1951 most of the prior charges and the arrears 
of Preference dividend will have been eliminated. Against the 
debit of £63,920 on profit and loss account there is £108,650 
standing to the credit of general reserves. For those investors 
prepared to exercise patience, the 5s. shares at their present low 
level look well worth putting away. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD’ No. 566 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
olution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
February 7th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and @ 24d. stamp. 
Selutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner u ill be published in the following issue.] 
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Smelling one’s way along 
9. A respectful apparition. ( 


ACROSS 8. 


1 A ruin’d scene between the 15. I vex Poles (anag.) (9.) 
manservant and the Scot. 14.) 16. This man was stony, though not 
10. The bird appears to give a brief necessarily broke. (9.) 
order for cooking eggs. (7.) 17. People seldom face it singly. (8.) 
1 They should be returned. (7.) 18. Ask Noel for change. (7.) 
12. Social calls for bridge. (5.) 21. “ How’s that?” for example  (6.) 
13. He might have a cousin in Inverness, 22. Where eventually to find the shoe- 
also intending to keep warm. (9.) maker. (2, 4.) 
14, 16. Lucky colours. (5, 2, 4.) 24. The composition of the Kaiser’s 


19. Used to dig itself, maybe (4.) 

20. Like Napoleon facetiously ? (7.) 
23. The mixture is largely two processes 
with tea. 9.) 

28. Men called upon 
Tennyson to form. 5.) 

26. Dodging? No, I save backwards 
{ 


abode. (5.) 
25. Uncommon old. (5.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 564 


frequently by 


Shakespearean character who received 
a letter describing an adventure 
with a pirate (7.) 

28 This seems to be a welcome com- 
nunication from the banker. 6, 
2, 6 


DOWN 
It was asked in the Book of Job if 
one could cuide him with his sons. 


3. Exclamatory cockney’s good man. 
‘s 











4. Resolute 9.) 

S. They seem to be a side issue. (5.) 
6. Sweets available for bed-clothes. 
7. Peculiar modes of expression 6.) 


SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 10 


The winner of Crossword No. 564 is C. ALLEN, Esq., 1 Nelson Road, Southsea, Hants. 


CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help 


Please 





The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. 
will YOU help this sad case ? 

CANCER SUFFERER (5008). Poor young mother (31), with husband 

and four young children, has not long to live but needs nourishing 

foods. Please help us to care for her. 

This is but one of more than two thousand sufferers on our books for 

whom we earnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely 

by voluntary contributions and receives no grant from the State. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold. 

Hon. President: H.H. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.|. Tel.: ABBEY 4124 


JANUARY 





1950 12g 
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Achievements of 


an Industry 


Genius for invention is inherent in the British people. 
In a previous series of announcements — ** Ancestors 
of an Industry ’’—I.C.I. told the story of Britain’s 
scientific pioneers from A.D. 1144. The present 
series is designed to describe some recent British 
chemical achievements, many of which have been 
the genesis of new products and processes which 
have given fresh vigour to the nation’s industry. 

Such achievements have been sometimes the brilliant 
discoveries of inspired individuals, but are more 
often the work of teams of research chemists co- 
operating on a given task and working to a set plan. 


The announcements in this series are proof — if proof 


were needed —that the British spirit of initiative 


and enterprise is still alive. 
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FARE TO CAPE TOWN | clue yi ne : | ‘ In picturesque Derbyshire, famous , 
| p 
Se M.C.U St Ys or t ¢ . a 
£63 £ 100 3 Soules ate Sint nell for nearly a Century as a Curative 
MOTHER RC oR AF T TRAINING SOCIETY resort; also provides unrivalled 
ll. N.6. has opened a new sates 
department "for resident normal healthy facilities for the holiday maker 
Idi en aged 2-5 Short or long stay, 
He 1 ; . 
ad Office : ty Pe cas + HARRIS WOOL. stu stuff for Inclusive terms from 21/- per day. P 
N I F AN TQ ' SILVER at ors men itandk: itted sock E 
104-7, Leadenhall St., London, E.C3. Oo" ment pi ey ling: descrip- 5s. 9d pt ten cker Hose, from 15s. lid Mlustrated Tariff on application ’ 
hints e lle tors, and r.: Slipovers (36 to 42), 19 lid. each = 
| Appr 1 val JouHN Bare MAN Luddington Pad- jrand Sportswear MuNRO-FRIFND 17 : 
' s. Presth Cheltenhan Clarkston Road, Glasgow, 8.4 ol 
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OXFORD 


EADINGTON SCHOOL 
H Two Entrance Scholarshi and 
wusie Set olarship offered to girls under 14 
ears of e on September Ist, 1950 
amination dates, March Ist-3rd. Closing 
die for entries February 14th.—Particu- 
ation forms from the Heap 


rs and appice 





MISTRESS 
E IDY FOR DEGREES, & 
tition for Lond, Matric., Spec 
c B.Sc. Econ B.Com., 
Degrees, Diplomas, Sch. Cert 
Le fees, instalments.— Pros- 
s, Parker. M.A., LL.D. (Dept 
93), Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 


ONDON UNI VERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
ents are prepared by UNIVERSITY 
Co.ttce, founded 1887, for 
Intermediate and Degree 
General Certificate of 


st 
Comnesron® ENCE 


triculation 
Ma also for 




















exams. . 
Education (London, Oxfcrd Cambridge, 
Northern aan others), Civil Service, 
Teachers The College an 
Educational T! primarily conducted 
as a profit-ma king concern Highly quali- 
fed Tutors. Moderate fees: instalments if 
desired..Prospectus, post free. from the 
Recistean. 76, Burlington House, Cambridge 
AYPAIR “SRCRRTARIAL COLLEGE. 
57, Duke Street, W.1. and 26. Green 
Street, Park Lane. W.1. provides training 
for High Grade Secretarial Posts 
ST GRADUATE Music Student. pupil 
Herbert Howells, Kendall Taylor, ex- 
Public School and R.A.F.. resident Chelsea 
1. s to take few pupils piano, theory. 
eneral musical tuition (e.g. for school and 
Figher cert Children or aduits.—Box 717B 
QPANIS! Vacation Course in April 
ry InsTitUro ESPANOL, 58 Princes Gate, 
6.W.7. Ken. 3139 
PANISH and French ciasses.—58, Prince 
Gat S.W.7 ¥. 3139. 
COTAFPOR DSHIRE DoveLeys Scnoot 
Two Scholarships of the value of £45 
4 annum wi be offered for entry in 
September. 1950. Candidates must be under 
12 on ember Ist ests at the School 
in Apri ll particulars from HEADMASTER, 
Doveleys. Rocester, Uttoxeter, Stafis 
St. G go RGE S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN 
CHOLARSHIPS of £40-£60 per 
my a r boy boarders Examination 
March, 1950. Age limits, 12-14 in September 
1950 — ¥ particulars from the HEapMASTER 





ge ITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
Dirt 





LOMA In Sccral SciENcE Tie 
College off 95 full-time 
Course ¢ eading 
to the Diy For 
graduatcs Y or 
reduced t& Se: and 
forms of lication may be obtained fron 
the Rec! rn. University College, Singleton 





Park. Swansea 
woo! BRIDGE SCHOOI SU FFOLK. 
An EXA NATI 


n will be held 




















of OPEN SCHOLARSHIF val € 
f p.a and C1LosEep SCHOLARSHIPS 
ir £¢e he son 
‘ ur ‘2 
r deceased 
lortalk and 
jon Cy 1 
! hie ime 13-14 on & t 
I t € 14 I 
I the TER 
LITERARY 
MER ‘ LE MAG k 
fA Px , Ma c 
Port Year! posta L 
ranges d for free price t.—THom 
AnD ( Det } Black poc 
] ITE! TYPING, Is. € I Ot 
4 t s. 98 ' 
Avenue olkestone 
ME Tee, om, Sper 
« al M 
HARPES ; I Street we 
WRITING 





WWHENEVE! YOU THI 
rHINK OF THE I 
tJ alism f 





H 





free cop’ 
LONDON ScHooL OF 
Square, W.C.1. Te 





to-day 

artment 

17, Gordor 

Weiitr FOR PROFIT 

wk de THe RECENT 
eG 


te ondon 


Send for free 
INSTITUTE «Dept 





SITUATIONS VACANT 
None of the vacancies advertised belou 
relates 10 anyone to whom the Control cf 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 
INCOME AXx- 


AN EXTRA 

« r t from £100 t 
of t ational mpor 
ntere pessible for 
tative onnection 
publi« ’ Appl INTFI 
2, Che Inn, Londor 
A‘ VORTH SCHOOI 
4 ¥ ( education 





ond ed by the 


Required for May, Mistress to teach Ger- 
man to H.S.C. and Scholarship standard 
Salary Burnham Scale, less £80 for resi- 
dence Applications with testimon.als to 


soon as possible 


Bookkeeper Recep- 


the }!FapMISTRESS as 


BEc ME a Hotel 
Honist, Manager or 


Manageress, Dietl- 
Can-Caterer, Medical Secretary Expert 
Post Courses; brochures (3d.). See gy | 
Sth. Traiming Coll., Withdean, Brighton, 








THE SPECTATOR, 


I B.¢ invites applications for post as 
e Features Paropucern, North Region, 
based in Manchester. The successful candi- 
date will be required (a) to evolve ideas for 
documentary and/or dramatised treatment 
of subjects in a wide field of interests 
a industrial. topographical, 
*., and (b) to script or edit 
produce such programmes for broad- 
cast High mentors of literary ability and 
ritical faculty are necessary, together 
‘stimulate and edit scripts 
contributors The appoint- 
< made in a grade with a normal 
of £610 rising by £40 to 





with ability te 






a 

4 m maximum or for q candi- 
date with exceptional q ifications and 
experience in a grade with a normal 


£750 rising by £50 to 


tarting salary of 
imum. Higher start- 


£1,100 per annum ma 





ing salaries may be authorised in either 
grade where appropriate Detailed app hi- 
tions to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER BC 
oadcasting House. London W within 
7 das marked Features Producer, N.R 


Spt For acknowledgement e1.close stamped 

addressed envelope 

] B vites applications for post of 
@ Heap oF TELEVISION CHILDREN'S Pro- 

GRAMMES Qualifications include wide 

knowledge of children’s recreational, artistic 

and educational interests and critical 


approach to selection, visual presentation 
and development of children’s programmes 
in general. Ability to plan and organise 
work of an output department essential 
and experience in theatre, film or radio 
production (preferably two of these three) 
is desirable. Starting salary, £1,000 rising 
by £60 to £1,360 maximum,.—Detailed 
applications to APPOINTMENTS Orricer 
B.B.C.. Breadeasting House, London. W.1, 
within 7 days, marked * H.Tel.C.P., Spt.” 


For acknowledgement enclose stamped 


addressed envelope 

I B.C. invites applications for seven 
e vacancies in the Television Servic« 

PRoGRAMMES 

experi- 


CHILDREN’S 
productior 


for PRODUCERS oF 
Cc ‘andi dates should have 















ence in radio, theatre or films (preferab) 
two of these). wide knowledge of children’s 
recreational, artistic and educational in- 
terest nd ability to adapt for the medium 
Five of the px have a starting salar 
of £750 (ma higher if qualification 
and experience are exceptional) rising by 
£50 to £1,109 maximum, and ty lave 
starting ulary of £610 (may be higher if 
qualific ations and experience are except onal 
rising by 40 to £890 maxim 
{ v ) € -graded 
elect a Can 
ialificat 
s the 
made or 
ining 
P( ‘ omotior 
applications te APPOINTMENTS 
B.B.C Broadcasting House Londos 
hin 7 day marked Tel H.P.. 
F« icknowledgement enclose tamipe 


addressed envelope 





Be DF¢ ms COLLEGE FOR WOME 
t of Londo The ¢ 
{ Bedl< d College for Women (U rsity 
fl t ppPlicatior f« the 
STPERE t ui i t ‘4 
r aduate w n Philosopt Ope t 
tabl c ed wome graduates § tre 
in I ersit Apply the PRINCci# ¢ 
Ma ist 95 
Cc™ B LEADER Applic ons are te 
f t f 1 experie ! ome 
i ‘ ‘ eT I 
Crive Le ee r time T he i 
PPpointe would t e t ‘ 

i t are ADI 
marked ( Le ) 4 € 
cader é ra d i n 

he me of nre efere ‘ 
he tt ' et th 
ont M heste District A ciat f 
r cl i Mixed ¢ Quee 








hole 
Socia) ale 
alif RE 
ARY Ow 
ea f ‘ a 
Sal te 
GENERAL SECRETARY 1.C.4 4 I 
Gate, Lond V 
—s INSTITUTE_OF JAMAICA re € 
the services of a Secretary who wil 
e it admin ative officer unde the 
eneral direction “ot the Board of Gove r 
The Institute 1poOs 


West dia 
arch 


1s 
erest in the general 





aaa I 
ypes. It is ex- 
nted will be 


anno 
> preparatior 





2 E 
Governors, Institute of Jamaica, K t 
Jamaica, B.W.1 pplication hould be 
ent by airmail, to be received in Jamaica 
t later t March Ist, 1950 


COLLEGE, LEICESTER 


| Df. ITY 
ted for a Lecrure- 


a ons are inv 


tmip or ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in PLANT 
PuysioLocy or Cyrto-Genetics in the Depart- 
ment of Botany Salary scales: Lecturers 
£500 to £1,000. Assistant Lecturers £400 
to £500, with membership of F.S.8.U. and 
Family Allowances Scheme Furthes par 

ticulars may be obtained from the 


should be 


Recrstaar, to whom applications 
forwarded by February 18th 
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y ENTLEMAN Orrere> EmrPrioyment in 
J J Austria i English visit as ie 
small pa o English isitor 7 - 
cations German speaking, active, plewune | ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


Saturday, 4th February. at 2.30 p.m. 


Uy sivansrry OF LONDON INSTITUTE 

OF EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OF Cue 
advanced Course for full- 
university year 


DEVELOPMENT An 
iudents occupying one 





and t in October next is n to 

QUALIF REACHES whe have taken a 

cour of tr z: for nursery school work “FAUST” 
or for the te ach ing of children below the 

age of eleven vears, and have subsequently (Berlioz) 











had not than five years approved 

teaching exper ence Grants {rom the VICTORIA SLADEN HENRY CUMMINGS 

Ministry of Ed cation | are available in cer- PARRY 

ta r mstances t« and assist JONES WILLIAM PARSONS 

towards maintenance Furthe pert lars At the Organ: ARNOLD GREIR 

may be obtained trom Miss . EC. MM 

GARDNEK Institute of ducation, Malet LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Street w.c.l Applications should be sent 

early as possible, and not later than 

mat Soi te ; SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
Boxes, €3.15s. and €1.17s. 6d. Stalls, 10s, 6d 
and 7s.6d. Arena, nd Balcony 


unreserved, 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 
Office, Royal Albert Halil 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


(reserved), 4s. 6d. - 
2s. Tickets, Box 

















DVERTISER desire Secretarial 7 
onal Assistant or similar post | (Ken, 6212) and usual Agents 

years lawyer's office Knowledge loc 4 
government el xperienced general | 
acco am office administration, &« | 
Box A.R 249 55, Bryanston &treet, - 
Londor w.l 

YENTLEMAN., single, good standing, ex- 

BW cellent references A termedi ate, 
seeks position of trust at home or over- DOMESTIC HELP 
eas Small tarting salary considered.— 

supplied from Continental Countries. 


Box 714B } 
Details from :— 


R' USSIAN OFFICER (59) at present 


Displaced Person, sfeaking and writing 




















it] English, French Germar and | LONDON CONTINENTAL 
Ru ssian desires administrative or execii- | EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
tive post in Great ritain or in a British | 119, Oxford § L woh 
oversea Dominion preterabl) Canada | . xtor treet, ondon, -t. 
After the first World War was attached, as Tel. : Gerrard 9545. 
head of the Russian section. to the British 
Military M x Berlin under General 
Sir Malcolm Niel, when his colleague was 
Gordon Macread ; si » 
Gordon Macready 
ence is permitted “ ” 
attached = SEI EC I eo 
in tne 
for ‘te ———SIDMOUTH~ 
I ‘ ol 
|. Expe IN GLORIOUS DEVON 


BOQ) 











f cult Ber | A climate equal to the Riviera, with 
ssf nole | no currency warries, at Britain's 
h | best hotels 
4 er and S| Send for BROCHURE SHA/II to the 
cape ty SIDMOUTH HOTELS ASSOCIATION 
me irom \ 
ion = tee O - | aS 
Zone.—Apr t , } | 
Cr 1F ARTIK D WarTne € e Smest | j 
aard. Lillehamme n ‘ 
| 
j 
| 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS Dacia ‘i 





a a | - x aiding, out | THE WORLD'S 


bn 


fe ; Been “|| GREATEST 
eben BOOKSHOP 


iy FPTON HOLME SCHOO! ‘ 
licat s are vited f the 
































2 CHRISTMAS 
- | GIFT BOOKS, 
| 
on | 
at ‘ 
: 119 - 125 
Ri CHARING CROSS RD 

i LONDON WC2 
py a Gerrard 5660(I6 lines) ' 
Aesisant > oe ewe it Open 9-6 {ine Sats) 





Further particulars may be obtained tres } 
the Registrar, to whon applications should 
be sent by February 2 
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Assistant (Female) in the Infor- 9 msneme Ss ak Street. S.W.1. Daily 


Beoartme Outen bee oa axwtion eee eee See, a } be a o~ Recomm, 
Deon - men me. i Ste - 7 ox nth n ri Cc re ~N vended by 


ASS ATIONS are invited for the post Y' OUNG CONTEMPORARIE S. R.B.A 







































































qual ations ir taloguing and pre s | 
experience in public or press information | ACCOMMODATION VACANT ~~ Ashley Courtenay 
wo essentia Salar within e rat | ~ 
ol £364-£468 p.a. Applicatior hould | ty COMMODATION in a I olnsh re 
idressed to the Pus.ic Retations Orrict 1, < nt rectory tor . os im : ’ 
“ reseed hw * tock Square, W.C.1 t “ , mn t a a 5. per week HOBSON'S CHOIC!I rt FISHGUARD, North Pembrokeshire, 
f : e elp Ox TI . NG ona 
sepronn. Tue Damr ALt HArPun gp i : _ ; Unlit I asoH n, wih j n ‘I wy % ALE - Hote] 
Direct-grant Grammar School | I USINES: .~. Prote mal a tay ie salle : ( \ ) Sheltered pe tio . oo 
- ‘ | oflerec are h two othe attra eu 4 Southern aspect ] ate Ho . 
, or ve Ha: mpstead fila Expense app | abl door, I 4? fer you a j / vod ir central hea , 
gi matel i gns.-Box 726 B ” oo / a few of which a / / Golt, R Shooting 2 
£400 | IV AN Bed-sittir vom, ever miort mommy v/ u j lot li yon are S08 Tr ling (both 
Abilit | 1). Sch xl Mistre B Lad & a on ae March ist Write Mr. and 
b b ie e Well Bc 730B - ee LLWYNGWAIR, Newport, Pe 
to Hea | NI ree t mt roon | . . " ld me, ences g samped 
er I io ISHED, " ~ Share en and saa envelope. B nd that I cha ap ential tt go oa ony howe 
el ar . $ | bath. Suitable fot P busine vomen, | fF und a , accept comm , pS acme = A. - once home of David 
YN VERSITY ax | £4 10s. wkl , and = ele« nel t | 40h ‘ oten a § of Po — culties. talks = West Er i Excellent 
: = . al | Phone KEN 94 B 1208 | ILondon, S.W 1 ' re P room sg ites with B to bel “Hy vd 
req red STE t to one lady on er @ ere - a = -. ar 
duties w H = es all well fu nished | BEXHILL. GRANVI I io - Putting "Bi iiard Swimming Pool 
vestiga arge ceptio v » bed iRANVILLE HOTEI Oven Adioi Hendon Golf Clut Under personal 
witht: } sittir room, 18 1S, with mal ho - - ug th ‘ Close to the ea supervision of Managing Dire Apoly 
qualifica } and , rf large tchen — —. n bu out of the wind Good Golt withir Manager Tel He nae 1456 
od u loon onstant bh ate e e easy distan Te 437 Manage! 
aes, ro Box 728B H. Scott Trust Houses. Limited """ NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. AA 
within a rtnig appeara: ot Hotton Comfortable 1 4 Star Open all t vea 4 mild 
this advertisement For further particulais | ot ood ood iewl r d | Nr SROMLEY. ent SUNDRIDGE PARK CiHmate Enjovable any time A hotel 
app to the Recistaar, University College | oa | | HOTEL! tis ty man and all appre where there is alway some ng to do 
ot the South West, Exetet | clative of a country hom I i billiard bridge, da 18-hole goif 
TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN..Lecturr- | Ur res idee, and 2 : or oye ome Good’ food and wa 
| sie IN Moral Sg HILOSOPHY Applica le spoilt Ham we i sprit Licensed Tel Ravensbou } aed — u ~ s ua aC t ve ‘ ail bar 
tions are nvited f Lectureship n | and stummer walk , centre ‘ acce SOUTH CORNWALL. THE WIDE SEA hea g 2211 
Moral Philosophy E £ BOO RY _ 0 Sm 3 3 t _ h = ‘ sere HOTEL DOW NDER RY Leer Ig ~- NINFIELD. Nr. BATTLE. MOOR HALL 
ib ——_- * su. 3 1 ; n at educed ern | is HOTEL Sunny Sussex Coast is 
. . t . ‘ ally t th ( ntr 
lowat s Inivers F sample accord » ie h of sta Wa and i y 
allowance ’ re y al aa bn comt ‘ble pund s. Good tf Oo es Bext a © nes ease 
- February 18th ie coast near Plymot Tel 0" 240 i plentitul € Own 
applic and conditior Resident Proprie Miss W. M o -—~ en! yar! Dana g 
. ' . ed n6¢ \ d 330 
mat be ained fron e ARGE MAISONETTE, South Kensingt sa . 
ersity of Aberdeen. H. J. | L e bedroon ed basins), kitchen Well). CREST HOTEL U . =. bapa ten PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. The Cornish 
bath " “dinit oon argne lounge £240 directins a Exlintor . - tIVIER not a m Keep warm and 
COLLEGE LEICESTER p.a ‘ To be exchanged for smallet Rerottiad om. Fue -- il his Winter aving | Facing 
4 vited for the ¢ ! heape flat, « n i nsider cotta t poy tamer Prien on H i —— “’a. the Sun and Sout Cet i 
. £1 "B00 pe annun with mall 1 e Pi B q uppe d s la ne Le P ate S es Appl Manager 
$.8.U. and Family All | PAYING GUESTS received our eS Sone, Sena Seam enzance 471 
ther particulars may be | he age 2 aa | Tennis Co Lit Central eatir 
he Reoistrar, to wh lq —— ; . ; From 6) ¢ l e Tel. 394 ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRESAN- 
. } rwarde da ; , : ON te -ope 4th Ma Co ) 
i be forwarded 5 ng ok ing EAST WITTERING, Sussex. OLD BARN hy He ees Se Besutifult we 
| and i HOTE! A well-appointed hotel of d oon Mec Eo scnnieeas 
TNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. Deranrent | QELEC ' f ' arm. Beautifully situated [)°ce° “fe og tg ye CC; 
{ Eoucation.—-Applicatio . S' Ar = - = SS cing sous Love “ 7. I aan " met Ti ) Reakdont 
vited three Le e ps Fk 4 4 THe lest« Street and i ate and telep P mm Steen p ~ A . egawer 
t hich require special qua A-10ns, SW bedroon Club Licence Tel We —* 
vis n Pays oo 4 7 t hare thetr | | Wittering 3 - 
H The app : je s th two SIDMOUTH. VICTORIA HOTEI 5 
0 " ule £55 £50 £1,100 | aa Ween ee ENGLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE LODGE the sea. Op Bo ae tgp ~ 
. , ~ P ; te i rie HOTE! ; eak tro a Fe ; ) B ast if 
,- S ta e he A al - aad A... : | l t c r entent t \ t 4 bed Tel , e . r + n | A 
. he te tra | | . , & vo bec le 7 i el nish 
Apo pews oe oJ ACCOMMODATION WANTED | i ; y ful room. A superb bed. § 1 Smile 
P er © . f im Sta ' ¢ 
f + pa la ro ) btained) t QNGLISH FAM LY with tw hildre es pass doo . pst 
la ‘ rua pith one | 4 ent bedroomed Furnished STUDLAND BAY. Dorset KNOLL HOUSE 
| House or B slow t andy beach c HOTEI } Ww at 
ome Gr moh « & FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL, { , ; o” eeaie a 
| write H c ) v 1 Paga ha ace " : OKI M S t L ome 
Mil . l pleases wktail hat heer and id t d as ff 
| . of rcesttulness A firs lass ! tel ke Ss state : " ‘ 
sho liday Sunny sheltered 5 for familie n O 


Fully licensed. Tel. 285¢ ot os 
THURLESTONE. 8S. Devon THUR 
HOLIDAYS JERSEY ba isiands. S1 ADE’S oneea 4S my I xen ful ce 











| Beek, NOW FOR Al rou! BAY HO ond easid oO 00 i 
pe Fe ’ 1 r Battle of Flo eq nate. fitted ‘ i 1 g ! 
e Fourw ave Lip | Completely shel ‘ tha d f Office et Goll 4 
Ma. hai & Sne P Oxtord Stree Ww e Se Ne ‘ for Spring De bad ards Tel Thurie- 
| th ¢ from R. H. Colle I t ” Py a4 


Rt ' let with ¢ | leasui stone 382 38 
B . eceived artist's frontie Auain | TORQUAY WELI LSWOOD HALL HOTEL 
: to 






























































eee ee MARLOW. I famous COMPLEAT ers especially who wish 
BE Chate = =e , ANGLER HOTEI eleon ; y tor erio Stands in 3 acres 
<_ rat 4 , . : } J with warmth, comfo und goo okit { beautifull 7 { d »verlooking 
Carat CRUISING ¢ EtG... Stone ams. | Uf Private oom ailable 31 «mile Tr Excellent « I full details 
ha ruise 2-6 people. ¢ ve Of | Etrom Lond } elle t Golf Course te to Mr nd M B. L. Tobin, 
bea ute A thse at. & ) | earby Tel Marlo ) Reside Proprie Tel Torquay 746 
(CHANNEL ISLES Bor ea t 950 
£13 2s 6d. week. £ i t ! - 
4 ARPS Lit Ww 1 Tra t 
Te al § t ¥ a, S.W xn Sw y ) 
‘ ; Sloane 0611 i A quiet. « 
CONCERTS ((HEZ VOUS -AT HOME IN rhe Travel ¢ atte n. C 
eek or a we end al i parties “ 
‘OLOMON f the lite and artist . F 1 deta n t of real 
S ROYAL ALBERT HALI = an ia Pe : te el Club, Upminste 7 ote 
wares AY fF l at 8 t l app Pore Np Par or) > ARIAT > . 
Bymi 49 minot Haydn | 59 ‘Bury Place. I Wol oe oP WINE RESTAURANT. 2a 
4 ano Concerto No. 5 — i Beethoven HOLD 4846 ” >> | London, W.1. (by Man- 
-relude L’ Apres-mid J n Faune Deb y TALY When Rome sta : | hester Square Dine from 6 to 9 p.m., 
Le Sacre du Printer Stravinsky ‘Lampe rt Via M ta ¥ . | th Wines by the Glass WELbeck 1864, 
B.B.C. SY MPH )N ry IRCHESTRA 2 m: 6 ent food _ t} | 21 5 
‘ IR ADRIAN BOULT ll t ti : i t , \ uDo! FORD vr taple N 
T . 6d Gx ; : 6d pri P I 7 ' . « ‘ Brox at t r Residence, 
Galle , a , t l (Ker LIVER'S TRAVELS agair o the re berre¢ MM 4 t > r y is 
an waa — O's Oliver's recent personal tour of Terrace, I A ; hotel with 
as e further ie able ntry 
e lida ‘ derate ct fare Billiards 
foto each tour amme 
Bavarian Alps, Black Fore ays HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c | escence, holidays 
iy y-.-* peas. Lake hoe 0. it 
Rivieras, 16 days, f n 36 ea LaK \OUNTRY-LOVERS FROM ALL Pas F Fi atont yn 
Garda and Venice. 16 da from 36 nea ( ed the beaut he 14 fra jaily 
» a cruise to Naples and Athe —?- APP ul atmosphere of tl six- e. * Le Cerisien 
a weil-tried f . jorra a ee! ( try House Hotel. Stand- | F 
enees, Switzerland and Lake Como, | \) . > a ahores nin a 
and Ba , Mera and | g in jor j a So 
Travels to Algier Tut Bt : ~¢ ° 
Write h bea 36-page : tad : f et and s 
i bookie pecial ¢ i. a field 1 heating 
OLIVE RAVE i. ow | 1 billiards’ & all r 
s {fb m il. Suffolk | fires Decid t 1 
Ss ‘ " Buil | pert d and 6 5 Pp 
Adam Stree i, wc2 | . . “B “ STU eafiet 
| bh : ' t 
SONALLY cond lida A PRIORY COUNTRY_ HOUSE_ HOTEI preemwant 
Bal France Spa and Ho ™ t 5 Oxrorp, Telephone h- 
Switzerland at pre-devaluation price Stant St v w 7ARMTH. m 
App for 1990 Ff ESM as, ov 7" \RNH AM COMMON BUCKS..-Tur | rm 
rthe Ave., Chean . (VIG. 0405 GRAN Hort 9 acre garden and | to b t ch 1 
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